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says HOPE 


HOPE: 


For years, I’ve always stuck cotton in my 
ears whenever the Old Groaner opened 
his mouth. But now he’s got something 
that sounds good. Really good. Let’s hear 
it, kid. 


CROSBY: 


Thank you Mr. Hope. You are kind, 
very kind. Ladies and gentlemen, this 
isn’t a song. It’s just a suggestion. This 
year, let’s all give U.S. Savings Bonds 
for Christmas presents. Tell ’em about 
those bonds, Chisel Nose. 


HOPE: 


Gladly. It’s all very simple—even 
Crosby understands how they work. 
In just ten years, they pay $4 for 
every $3 they cost. And they’re ap- 
propriate for everybody on your 
Christmas list—young people, 
middle-aged people, and people as 
old as Crosby. Am I right, Bing? 


CROSBY: 


For once in his life the old Scene-Stealer 
is right. But seriously, folks, nothing 
makes a more welcome, more _ sensible 
present than U. S. Savings Bonds. And 
you can buy ’em in any bank or post 
office. So— 


HOPE: 


So why not give the very finest gift in 
America—U. S. Savings Bonds! 
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= A wistful, comfortable feeling that creeps 
through us about this time every winter. It’s the satisfaction 
of a year’s work completed and the challenge of the 
months ahead; it’s the coziness of a fireside as the first 
winds of winter howl mournfully outside; it’s the rich, appetizing 
odor of roasting turkey or the pungent smell of a smoking 
shotgun. There’s comfort, too, in the sight of pantry 
shelves bending under the weight of Mason jars filled with 
tomatoes, peaches and cherries. Our feelings are probably a bit 
old-fashioned, what with a supermarket around the corner, 
but we enjoy our antique notions anyhow. In fact, we’re 
old-fashioned enough to spurn television every now and then so we 
can steal away into the library and read. Our two favorites this 
month are Dickens’ Christmas Carol and John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s poem, “Snowbound.” Especially “Snowbound.” It’s 
almost an annual ritual 
with us, because Whit- 
tier has captured so well 
the same wistful feeling 
that we’ve been talking 
about. Hence the cap- 
tion on this month’s 
cover. To us this picture 
captures the somber 
mood of “Snowbound,” 
as well as the atmos- 
phere of a “brief De- 
cember day.” 





Cy LaTour photo 


Eacu mau brings the editors reports and photographs of various 
club activities. We’re always interested to learn what 

Kiwanians are doing, but we just can’t give publicity to everyone. 
We have to pick and choose—that’s our job. We realize full 

well that many Kiwanians don’t understand why some 

requests for publicity are granted and others are denied, so we 
present on page 33 the first of a series of explanations. 

We suggest that your club secretary clip each statement so your 
club will have a permanent set of instructions about how to 
“make” The Kiwanis Magazine. 


As you'tt see when you read his article, Gene Coghlan 

believes that struggling against life’s currents makes men strong. 
This is the theme of Coghlan’s story, “The Salmon and the 
Goldfish,” and it is also the theme of Coghlan’s life. Not a man 

to say what he doesn’t believe, Gene Coghlan and 

his family migrated to Alaska in a jalopy. Now 

the Coghlans live in Alaska where Gene has trapped beaver, fished 
in virgin rivers, and was once chased by a cantankerous 

bull moose. Yes, Gene Coghlan lives according to the creed he 
expresses on page 22. 


We? tke 10 say hello to you personally sometime during the 
holidays, but if we did there would be no January issue. In fact, 
we don’t even have time to address, stamp and mail 200,000 
Christmas cards. So the editors must be content to extend 
season’s greetings in these last six lines. We hope that the New 
Year will be peaceful and prosperous for you and yours. —c, w. K. 
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AT FAR LOWER COST: 


Makes bookkeeping 
easier! 


Records each day’s 
business! 


Adds fast and 
accurately! 




























































Keeps cash safe 
.. neat! 





Smith-Corona 


CA$HIER 


Perfect for small retailers. Tabulates every 
transaction, classifies according to your 
needs. Provides quick day-end balance-up, 
accounts for every penny. Detail tape 
serves as permanent record. Removable 
adding machine has all standard features 
plus Smith-Corona extras. Large cash 
drawer provides 5 compartments for 
coins, 2 for bills, 1 for 
sales tickets. SMITH- $ 50 
CORONA gives you > 
sky-high value at 
rockbottom cost. See | No¥ed-Ex. Tax. Price 
your dealer. 





ting Fair Trade Laws. 
Subject to change. 











SMITH-CORONA 
ADDING MACHINE 


Easy to operate. 
Trouble-free. 
Advanced features. 
Low cost. 





L C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
727 E. WASHINGTON ST., SYRACUSE 1, N. Y. 





Gentlemen: Please send detailed literature 
on [J] Cashier [] Adding Machine 
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Over Half of 


America's Top 
Companies Use 
Sneed Swe 


= it sweeps 
faster and cleaner, and out- 
lasts ordinary brushes 3 to 1, 
Speed Sweep has become the 
No. 1 sweeping tool of Ameri- 
can Industry — used by over 
50,000 firms. Whether you 
use a few or a lot of brushes, 
you'll find it pays to switch 
to Speed Sweep. 


Speed Sweep 


cK 
THE BRUSH witH THE STEEL BA 


Write for 
Styles. sizes 
and prices. 


Milwaukee Dustless Brush Co. 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 


Send complete facts on Speed Sweep brushes. 


Name _ 





Address__ es 





City, State 
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To Save the Trees 

... Your complimentary remarks [Au- 
gust 1950] about the good civic leaders 
in Springfield were well deserved, but I 
think it is high time that the real reason 
for so many defective trees in so many 
cities is brought out. They are gradually 
being starved on a diet which seems to 
be sufficient for them to exist and at the 
same time makes them vulnerable to 
termites, other insects and blights. 


Most people keep the leaves swept 
from under the trees. If they would 
rake their leaves up around their trees 
in a circular fashion and at the same 
time not pile them up on the trunks of 
the trees, this would add the needed 
humus and make the trees vigorous, and 
thereby render them immune from 
many pests and blights. Nature intended 
it this way and usually a violation of 
natural laws sooner or later produces 
disaster, as it apparently did at Spring- 
field, Illinois. 


The worms and bugs will take the de- 
cayed leaves into the ground and com- 
mon yard moles will aerate the ground 
underneath the leaves, chasing the bugs 
and worms. The ordinary fishing worms 
convert humus into a very valuable type 
of fertilizer. Too much synthetic, strong 
fertilizers destroy worms and quite often 
too much is used, instead of natural 
fertilizer. 

Ben Cregor, Kiwanian 
Louisville, Kentucky 


We received several other letters tell- 
ing us that they had trouble in Spring- 
field, Illinois because they made the 
mistake of planting only one kind of 
tree. In a forthcoming issue we will run 
an article by a tree expert who recom- 
mends varying the species of trees in 
each city to avoid loss of all of them 
from an epidemic that affects only one 
kind. This. article gives other useful in- 
formation on planning community land- 
scaping programs. —The Editors 


International School System 

. . . I have read with considerable in- 
terest the article by Lorraine Bailey 
entitled, “One Language Before One 
World” [August 1950 issue]. In addition 
to supporting Esperanto as an essential 
of stabilized world peace, I believe we 
need an international public school 
system. 


In terms of transport and communica- 
tion, we are already living in one world. 
This obvious nearness to our neighbors 
is forcing us to live, so to speak, in 
closer quarters. But to live successfully 











in peace and harmony, we must enter 
into an era of global thinking—a unifi- 
cation of ideas and purposes. It is the 
public school that can accomplish this. 
As the Church must supply us with our 
moral needs, the public school must ac- 
quaint us with our neighbors’ ways of 
life—with his work, with his needs, with 
his modes of thought, with his aspira- 
tions. In the matter of public school 
education, we are still foreigners, going 
our independent ways, fostering the 
ugly ruins of war. 

War is nothing but misunderstanding. 
But the world cannot be legislated into 
understanding. It can only be educated 
into it. It requires little imagination to 
convince us of the enormity of such a 
task as achieving world coordination, 
yet the unending desire for peace de- 
mands it. 

Such a program as the international 
public schools system would be gov- 
erned by a board of directors, each 
director elected for a stipulated number 
of years, by popular suffrage in each 
nation. The system would involve only 
the grade and high schools, leaving col- 
leges, universities, and private insti- 
tutions to function nearly as they do 
now. Vocational high schools would be 
vastly increased in number and in sub- 
jects taught. 


A board of directors would determine 
the curriculum, obviously selecting the 
best from each nation. Identical texts, 
together with a universal language—in 
addition to the national tongue—would 
be taught in all schools, thereby making 
it possible for a student to transfer from 
one school to another, irrespective of 
location, of city or nation, with no set- 
backs. 

The system would be financed by fed- 
eral rather than local taxation, elimi- 
nating the inequalities now so prevalent 
between poor and wealthy school dis- 
tricts. 

Edward Geary, Kiwanian 
Canton, Ohio 


How About It? 

... Here’s an idea! Change the name of 
The Kiwanis Magazine to The Kiwanian. 
It’s shorter, euphonious, easy to say, and 
fully covers the great organization it 
represents. 

Your office can conjure and think up 
a lot of pros and cons. Let’s have a few 
in future numbers of the publication. 

Otto L. Puth, Secretary 

Kiwanis Club of Newark, New Jersey 


Any comments from other members? 
—The Editors 
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REFORM 


CDRISIMAS 


By OREN ARNOLD 


HERES A QUIET movement 
throughout our nation—and high 
time—toward an improvement of 
the Christmas celebration. 

Most social reforms take so long, 
the beginners seldom see results. 
This one may be the exception, be- 
cause everybody is already for it 
No proclamations will be necessary, 
no rabble rousing, no voting. You 
can join it no matter what your 
station in life. 

The how-to was shown to my fam- 
ily when we called on our new 
friends, the Winships, last Decem- 
ber 24. We found mother and chil- 
Gren decorating a cake. No senti- 
mentalist, I nevertheless admired 
this effort. Icing was made into snow 
and green holly leaves, and held 
nineteen and one-half tiny red 
candles. 

“Somebody’s birthday?” I asked, 
stupidly. 

The Winship youngsters looked up 
at me in surprise. Of course it was a 
birthday. The Birthday. Tomorrow. 

We had brought along a conven- 
tional piece of merchandise for the 
Winships, a white-elephant sort of 
item that cost us $11.50. It seemed 
cheap, not inexpensive, but cheap in 
the strange glow created in us here. 
We held hands around the pretty 
cake and sang one song, then watched 
our youngest blow the candles out. 
This little ceremony was to be re- 
peated whenever friends called dur- 
ing the Eve and the Day. The Win- 
ships’ gift for us was in excellent 
taste, yet restrained. Their laughter 
was relaxed, genuine —and conta- 
gious. It was apparent that the Win- 
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ships do not go wild at Christmas, 
as too many families do. Their man- 
ners and faces showed no strain. 
Annually these folks have a week- 
long Birthday Party with many fine, 
standard trimmings, but they don’t 
lose their sense of purpose and pro- 
portion. 

Theirs is the only tenable attitude 
toward Christmas. The inescapable 
fact is that Christmas is a birthday. 
Too few people in our frenzied time 
have had the capacity to remember 
that, yet many are happily re- 
discovering it. 

It is a temptation, therefore, to 
gush about the good intentions that 
my own family has for this Christ- 
mas. But the make-over of our 
spoiled kids will have to be gradual; 
their attitudes can not be corrected 
in one unctuous dash of reformation, 
any more than yours or mine can. 
But children are responsive, with a 
keener sense of rightness than adults 
often show. Wherefore, we, too, plan 
a cake with nineteen and one-half 
candles, one for each century. The 
ceremony that our children have 
planned should make our party 
memorable. It is to include tableaux 
of scenes at the inn, caroling, tree 
decorating, gifts—nothing shall be 
lost. But there shall be no super- 
sophisticated hell-raising by either 
youngsters or adults. We shall accept 
whatever presents come to us and be 
gracious about it; but we will not 
“keep cases,” estimating costs and 
motives, we will not be unhappy if 
gifts come from people to whom we 
sent none. 

Some of those on our list are going 
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We need to remember 

that His birthday is a time 
for prayer and contemplation 
as well as presents, good 


food and large profits. 


to be surprised that we remembered 
them. My Aunt Celia is one. She is 
the wealthy spinster who helped me 
through my boyhood. But I have not 
written her in years, for fear she 
might think I was courting her bank 
account instead of her affection, 
pride being that blind. Nearing a 
middle-aged maturity of my own 
now, I can sense that Aunt Cee needs 
remembering. A great many Aunt 
Celias do; wealthy relatives or poor, 
too long forgotten by the ones they 
may have loved most. Gifts, trinkets, 
glitter? They need but few physical 
items; they need invitation to a 
Birthday Party. 

Most of us know that a great many 
things have been wrong about our 
observance of Christmas. We have 
done little to correct them, because 
we haven’t pinned down details. 
Much of the custom we observe has 
gone beyond all normal reasoning. 
For that, all of us are at fault; we 
have let the complexities of living 
unnerve us and confuse us. In our 
family we have pledged ourselves to 
approach Christmas this year at a 
more deliberate, pedestrian pace. 
Let’s make the holiday a let-down 
time for adults as well as a hop-up 
time for children—not a let-down in 
spirits, but in work and worry. Let’s 
make “Peace on earth” mean inner 
peace for the individual as well as 
an end of war between nations. 

Since early in 1949 I have dis- 
cussed this matter with community 
leaders, merchants especially, in 
fourteen states including New York, 
Ohio, Iowa, Illinois, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia. They are unanimous in agree- 
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ing that a reformation is past due. 
Said one retailer in Kansas City: 
“We have let the competitive spirit 
blind us. We hang up Christmas 
decorations in October, which is 
ridiculous; people then are still 
football-minded, haven’t even shifted 
their interests through Halloween 
and Thanksgiving. And we have 
made no more money, therefore. 
December 1 is plenty early to hang 
out the red and green.” 

Most others agreed with him. 
Small merchants especially pointed 
to a January sales slump that offset 
any over-stimulation before Christ- 
mas. People have just so much money 
to spend, and all parties concerned 
can be happier if it is spent with ease 
and discretion rather than in a 
frenzy. Thousands of storekeepers 
and their helpers are actually ill from 
frayed nerves and _ over-worked 
bodies when the day of peace finally 
dawns. 

Many of the “themes” now used 
in merchandising are in bad taste. 
Some are ludicrous, some silly, a 
few downright offensive, and the 
retailers themselves admit it; yet 
most of the store decorations, window 
display materials and even street 
ornaments are made for them with 
control out of their individual 
hands. Customers’ response to some 
“themes” label them as atrocities— 
which fact is helping push the re- 
form along. I, myself, love Mickey 
Mouse as such; or once I did. But 
when I saw him as a huge cut-out 
of Santa, and again as a wise man 
on a camel, he lost me as a fan. By 
horning in on something that, in my 
consciousness, was sacred, he ceased 
to be an endearing mouse and be- 
came a rat. Last year on television 
we intelligent Americans were of- 
fered a scene in which a pillow- 
stuffed comedian posing as Santa 
Claus was trying to kiss a bevy of 
near-nude beauties under the mistle- 
toe, this in an effort to sell us lingerie 
as gifts. Now, sex appeal is wonder- 
ful, just wonderful. But does your 
mind grasp any association of sex 
allure with the spiritual beauty of 
the Nativity? 

Such thoughtless commercialism— 
and I don’t think it’s malicious, just 












careless—has tended to make our 
Christmas season one of pagan vul- 
garity. Surely, we can have fun at 
Christmas; yet Christmas is never 
funny. That distinction is a vital one. 
The good Saint Nick is a saint, the 
personification—for our children—of 
kindness and love. He is jolly, but 
he is not given to prat falls and 
comparable slapstick. It would seem 
that no artist could be so undiscern- 
ing as to caricature him, yet many 
do. Indeed, most of the flesh-and- 
blood Santas whom we see on the 
street corners, in the shops and else- 
where are so bedraggled and sleazy 
looking as to disillusion us all. I can 
not believe that they have much 
value as advertising media or builders 
of good will, and in this again most 
of the several hundred merchants 
whom I interviewed, agreed. “But 
what can we do?” asked one, help- 
lessly. “It’s the custom.” Well, for 
one thing we can change the custom. 


Somewuat LESS OFFENSIVE, but no 
less strange, are the off-color and 
off-theme greeting cards. These are 
created in a perennial straining for 
originality, and in trying to issue 
merchandise that appeals “to all 
classes.” Last December my family 
received a card, beautifully etched, 
showing ducks in flight. I am not 
anti-duck, but I can not recall any 
ducks in the account of the birth of 
Jesus. Other held-over cards (they 
are in a dusty box in our attic) in- 
clude lithographs of dogs, kittens, 
Pike’s Peak, the George Washington 
Bridge, a cowboy roping a steer, and 
a stenographer sitting in her boss’ 
lap. “Merry Christmas” printed 
under each picture does not lessen 
the suspicion that the artists were 
fresh out of appropriateness, or that 
you who bought the cards were 
gypped. In the same category are 
the modernistic and even surrealistic 
trees that are forced on us. Beauty 
and artistry are not enough, at 
Christmas; there must be tradition, 
too. I said as much to a young friend 
recently. 

“But in this sophisticated era aren’t 
you sounding old-fashioned?” she 
asked. “Isn’t it smart to have things 
alive and modern?” 

We must listen to youth, we old- 
sters. But we must also restrain it, 
guide it. Smartness, alertness, prog- 
ress—truly these are precious con- 
cepts. But a few traditions have 
merit as such, and if you change 
them at all you must do so very 
slowly; otherwise you become an 
exhibitionist, flaunting not your 
sweet wisdom but your callowness 





and poor taste. Our Christmas tree— 
the Christmas tree, without too much 
variation from the conventional—is a 
thing of timeless beauty and sym- 
bolism, revered almost as much as an 


icon or a créche. In our land a few 
other symbols are similarly respected. 
You would not think of taking lib- 
erties with the American flag—wrath 
would befall any merchant who 
“modernized” Old Glory or dis- 
arranged it in the slightest. Yet reli- 
gion is seated deeper than patriotism 
in human hearts. 


Ir we attow 17, the Winship chil- 
dren, all the world’s children, will 
grow up asking why Christmas has 
been so outrageously commercialized. 
Why, indeed, do most of us go on 
unbridled spending sprees, taxing 
our pocketbooks and our souls? Why 
the vulgar competition in gift giving, 
the sinful waste? We can hardly 
avoid an honest answer—that back 
of it all is false pride, greed. 

We must not wholly condemn the 
merchants nor the advertisers. For 
lo, we are they! As of now, business 
competition is so frightening that 
one merchant is afraid not to try to 
out-push the next one, and under 
Yankee standards such go-getter 
methods are condoned. These are 
good standards, too; the best the 
world has ever known. They have 
just gotten out of hand. We are not 
by nature a people with restraint; we 
Americans are the greatest over- 
doers in history. 

Nevertheless, we usually take just 
so much of a bad thing, then rebel; 
we are basically a sensible people. If 
the merchants are ready for a better 
Christmas observance, we can be 
sure that everyone else is. Churches 
are already backing the idea enthusi- 
astically. So would schools, service 
clubs, all other altruistic organi- 
zations; hence, mountains can be 
moved in short order. Truth is, much 
of our recent mad Christmas has 
been post-war hysteria, and will 
subside naturally if we encourage it 
to. Thus it is timely now to talk 
reform. It is a timely moment in our 
mid-century to point up the Birth- 
day Party theme anew. 

“But how,” little Gail has already 
asked, in our home, “can I bring 
gifts to Baby Jesus if I can’t see Him 
at His party?” 

The answer is historic, classic— 
“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these my brethren, 
ye have done it unto me.” 

Let’s reform Christmas to bring 
that sublime feeling to our people 
again. THE END 
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Farmers now grow wheat on the rich bottom lands of the Missouri River, where Lewis and Clark’s expedition once passed, 


THE PARADE OF THE DISTRICTS—NO. 10 


Reorganization of the Missouri- 
Kansas-Arkansas District will change the 


shape and scope of Kiwanis in 


ANUARY 1 will be the beginning 
J of a new year and the end of an 
old, respected Kiwanis institution. 
For the Missouri-Kansas-Arkansas 
District is splitting up. That part of 
Kiwanis International known since 
1923 as Mo-Kan-Ark will be divided 
into the Kansas District and the 
Missouri-Arkansas District. Gov- 
ernor Hubert Collins from Topeka 
will preside over the newborn 
Kansas District, which will have 
about fifty-eight clubs by January 1. 
Governor of Mo-Ark is E. W. Tucker 
from Boonville, Missouri. His dis- 
trict will have more than 131 clubs 
after the reorganization. 

This change seems regrettable in a 
way because Mo-Kan-Ark has al- 
ways been one of the finest districts 
in Kiwanis. Since the International 
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Achievement Awards system was set 
up in 1937, Mo-Kan-Ark has been 
among the winners. consistently, 
either coming in first or earning 
honorable mention in 1937, 1938, 
1939, 1941, 1942, 1943, 1944, 1945, 
1947, 1948 and 1949. And since 1945, 
Mo-Kan-Ark has repeatedly placed 
among the top three districts in In- 
ternational, rated according to com- 
munity services performed. 

Yes, Mo-Kan-Ark has been a live 
wire. But it looks as if the reorgan- 
ization will make Kiwanis even 


These anglers work Eleven Points River 
for small-mouth bass, the king of Mis- 
souri’s game fish. Some of the finest 
fishing in America can be enjoyed in 
the swift, clear rivers of the Ozarks. 


HEARTLAND, USA 


By ULYSSES S. BOONE 
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Union Pacific R.R. photo 
Above, students at Kansas University 
enjoy the peaceful beauty of 
their campus, where thousands of young 
men and women have earned degrees. 


Illinois Central R.R. photo 


Left is a view of the main street in Hot Springs, world-famous health spa 

and resort area. In the background is the Medical Arts Building. The 

Arlington Hotel, renowned for its mineral-rich waters, is to the right of 

the Medical Arts Building. Above, a statue in Memorial Plaza in St. Louis. 
Acme photo 


Santa Fe R.R. photo 
stronger in America’s heartland. For 
the new setup will eliminate two 
bugbears that have annoyed the dis- 
trict. 

The first handicap has been the 
odd shape of Mo-Kan-Ark, which 
has made it difficult for district offi- 
cers to service the area as thoroughly 
as they would like. You can see on 
the map that Mo-Kan-Ark is L- 
shaped. This means that any district 
official wanting to travel from south- 
ern Arkansas to western Kansas— 
and stay within the district—must 
drive 500 to 600 or more miles. This 
is equivalent to driving from Okla- 
homa’s northern border down to the 
Gulf of Mexico or from Chicago, 
Illinois to Birmingham, Alabama! 


The building at the left is the state 
capitol in Topeka, Kansas, the hub of 
a rich cattle and wheat country, which 
has a colorful and action-packed history. 
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Right are two polar bears at the modern 
zoo in St. Louis. Next year’s convention 
city has countless attractions for both 
young and old Kiwanis conventiongoers. 


But after Kansas becomes a separate 
district, this problem will no longer 
exist. The leaders of each district 
will be able to concentrate on small- 
er areas, which means that more 
clubs will be established and that 
the tempo of community service will 
increase everywhere. 

Sectionalism is the second problem 
that will be solved by the reorgan- 
ization. Mo-Kan-Ark is not a ge- 
ographical, cultural or economic 
entity as are the multi-state districts 
of New England and California- 
Nevada. Most Missourians and 
Arkansans live in the St. Louis and 
Memphis trade area, while Kansas 
looks to Kansas City. Kansas pro- 
duces meat and grain, while Missouri 
and Arkansas are basically small- 
farm areas, producing cotton and a 
variety of crops. Another factor is 
that Missouri and Arkansas were 
slave states, while Kansas was not. 
Even though Missouri and Arkansas 
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Above, cowboys and their pickup truck ride herd on a group of 


cattle in western Kansas. 


Because much of Kansas is so 


different from Missouri and Arkansas, Kiwanians in Mo-Kan-Ark decided to 
divide the territory into two districts beginning in January 1951. 


fought on opposite sides in the Civil 


War, both regard themselves as 
southern. On the other hand, Kansas 
is a western state in the way it 
thinks, the way it talks, and the way 
Kansans earn their livelihood. 

Geographically, too, there is a great 
difference between Kansas and her 
sister states in Mo-Kan-Ark. Kansas 
is flat or gently rolling prairie, while 
Missouri and Arkansas are forested, 
hilly and mountainous, or damp, rich 
river lowlands. The _ picturesque 
Ozarks begin in central Missouri and 
extend across the Arkansas border, 
well down through the state. 

The Mississippi River flowing along 
the eastern border of both Missouri 
and Arkansas ties these states even 
closer together. For decades the 
tide of commerce and civilization 
have moved from St. Louis down the 
Mississippi into Arkansas. Old Man 
River has given both states a Mark 
Twain flavor that is reflected in 


Acme photo 
Above, Arkansas hill folk prepare 
molasses in much the same way they 
have since the state was settled. 
Oxen are still used by some farmers. 
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idiom, customs and occupations of 
the people in Arkansas and Missouri. 
Kansas, on the other hand, is the 
beginning of the West. Hers is the 
tradition of the cow country and the 
spacious wheatlands. 

Thus Arkansas and Missouri are 
one region while Kansas is quite an- 
other. Transportation, trade, manu- 
facturing and agriculture are affected 
by these geographical factors, hence 
the interests of Missouri and Arkan- 
sas do not always coincide with the 
interests of Kansas. 

It all boils down to this: Ki- 
wanians in Mo-Kan-Ark figured 
that they could do a better job of 
community service if they divided 
their district so that both areas 
could concentrate on solving their 
peculiar problems. 

This feeling developed gradually 
as the district grew in size. The first 
club was built in St. Louis in 1918. 
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Lee W. Grant, who was the club’s 
first president, also served as gov- 
ernor of the Missouri District from 
1918 to 1920. The Show-Me State’s 
second Kiwanis club was formed in 
Kansas City six months after the St. 
Louis club received its charter, and 
the district extended into Kansas 
when club number three was built 
at Lawrence in 1919. Then in 1920, 
Kiwanis sprouted in Joplin, Spring- 
field, St. Joseph, Kirksville, Missouri 
and Independence, Kansas. The Ki- 
wanis Club of Little Rock, Arkansas 
was chartered in 1921, and in 
1923, the Mo-Kan-Ark District was 
created. 

This district has played an im- 
mense role in the building of Ki- 
wanis and America. Kiwanians in 
Missouri, Kansas and Arkansas have 
done much to serve the people of this 
area. For example, Mo-Kan-Ark 
Kiwanians fought the Great Depres- 





sion in many ways. Hard times in- 
tensified the problem of the under- 
privileged child, and Mo-Kan-Ark 
Kiwanians met the challenge with 
projects which saved young eyes 
from ruination, mended the ravages 
of malnutrition, and enabled count- 
less kids to hear again. Agriculture 
suffered terribly, and Kiwanians 
launched a multitude of projects de- 
signed to help solve local produce 
marketing problems, rebuild the soil, 
and promote diversification of farm 
production. Many clubs also began 
sponsoring FFA chapters and 4-H 
Clubs to help rural youth become 
more intelligent farmers. 

The depression and subsequent 
political events made Kiwanians 
realize the great need for taking an 
interest in public affairs, and so Mo- 
Kan-Ark Kiwanians began promot- 
ing good citizenship through get- 
out-the-vote drives, open forums on 
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public problems, and campaigns to 
raise money for worthwhile charities 
and institutions. 

Vocational guidance clinics were 
also started by Mo-Kan-Ark Ki- 
wanians in an effort to help young- 
sters get started in the business 
world. Support-of-churches projects, 
too, became more common as Ki- 
wanians sought to lead their various 
communities to religious worship. 
Tuen came World War II, and with 
it immense challenges for Mo-Kan- 
Ark Kiwanians. Understanding the 
causes of conflict and the barriers to 
world peace required increased em- 
phasis on public affairs. And man- 
power shortages on the farm, coupled 
with a worldwide demand for food 
and fiber, brought about new Ki- 
wanis activities in agriculture and 
conservation. The tensions of war 
made religion more important than 
ever before, so support-of-churches 
activities increased. The need for 
youth work also increased as many 
parents went to war or began work- 
ing in defense plants. And of course, 


In contrast to the rustic scene above is this picture of the bustling business district of Kansas City, Missouri. 


Union Pacific R.R. photo 
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Right, an Ozark walking preacher talks 
to a small congregation in the tree- 
framed doorway of an old log building 
which typifies this picturesque area. 


Mo-Kan-Ark Kiwanians sold war 
bonds, collected scrap, sponsored 
community-wide Victory Garden 
projects, and bolstered civilian de- 
fense. 

Peace brought a host of new prob- 
lems—rehabilitation of wounded vet- 
erans, assistance to men _ leaving 
service, the alarming increase in 
juvenile delinquency, and the threat 
of communism at home and abroad. 
Mo-Kan-Ark Kiwanians are meeting 
these challenges with characteristic 
vigor. Every one of the 189 clubs in 
the district is doing good work, so 
it’s impossible to give each club the 
individual credit that it deserves. 

The reorganization of Mo-Kan- 
Ark does mean that a distinguished 
district will be no more. But in its 
place will rise two districts that will 
preserve and give life to the tradi- 
tion of Mo-Kan-Ark. THE END 
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Ozark Playgrounds Assn. photo 
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Space won’t permit publication of pictures showing ali the club activities 
carried on by Mo-Kan-Ark Kiwanians, but here are a few representative 
samples. Above, the Wichita Falls Glee Club; top right, kids in Chanute, 
Kansas take part in a Kiwanis-sponsored Halloween parade; right, young- 
sters splash happily in a Kiwanis wading pool at Fayetteville, Arkansas; 
below right, the splendid hospital sponsored by Sikeston, Missouri Kiwa- 
nians; below left, Monett, Missouri Kiwanians are putting up a road sign 
as part of their club’s program to advertise Kiwanis in their community. 


Below, the Kiwanis Club of Dodge City, Kansas Below, crippled children ride in a school bus 
sponsors this Boy Scout troop for young Mexicans. The lads that was provided by the Kiwanis Club of Springfield, 
pose with their smiling Scoutmaster and a Kiwanis banner. Missouri as an underprivileged child project. 
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Left, CCC boys assembled at retreat ceremonies like 
this every day in scores of camps throughout the 
United States. This was part of the routine which 
developed many CCC recruits from sorry indigents into 
young men with healthy attitudes and strong bodies. 


lem ag 
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Civilian Conservation Corps photos 





By MARGARET B. KREIG 
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URES FOR THE problems of juvenile 

delinquency are many and va- 
ried and each has its place. Yet 
everyone agrees that all the trouble 
centers around three causes — our 
young people are undisciplined; they 
lack a sense of responsibility; and 
they do not have proper respect for 
the rules of society. The strangest 
thing is that an institution for cor- 
recting these three primary evils 
flourished in this country from 1933 
to 1943 and proved itself. It was the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, re- 
ferred to affectionately as the CCC. 
It was the one New Deal brain child 
that was not controversial—no one 
could find fault with it even around 
election time. 

There doesn’t seem to be the inter- 
est in it today that there was in the 
early 1930’s, because this plan of get- 
ting young men together in camps to 
do useful work and receive instruc- 
tion originated in a depression era. 
It was conceived to get youngsters 
off the streets because they could not 
get work and to take care of young 


The CCC might be revived as an 
antidote to the attitudes 


which cause juvenile delinqueney. 
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Left, CCC workers dump legal-size rainbow trout into a creek 
The corps performed many jobs such as this to 
promote the conservation of natural resources. Above, CCC 
enrollees fight a forest fire in the Idaho National Forest. 


in Virginia. 





Below, two CCC forestry workers prune a tree. Through 
experience gained in specialized lines such as tree 

surgery, metal working and masonry, CCC recruits acquired skills 
that enabled them to get jobs after their enlistments expired. 
Knowledge that they had the ability to earn a 

living saved thousands of young men who would have otherwise 
become loafers, vagrants or underprivileged citizens. 

This was probably the most important accomplishment of the CCC. 







































CCC boys dressed up in clean 
clothes before eating dinner. The food 
was plain but plentiful. 





people whose fathers were unable to 
support them. To be eligible, the 
youngster’s family had to be on relief 
and he had to agree to send home an 
allotment of twenty-five dollars a 
month. Since we don’t have so many 
families on relief these days, there 
doesn’t seem to be the interest in the 
corps that there was, yet re-estab- 
lishment of the Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps may be the best means of 
curing the present problems of to- 
day’s youth. 

The public works the boys accom- 
plished stand prominently today all 
over the nation for everyone to see— 
but the best results of their CCC 
experiences are not so evident. These 
are the moral, spiritual and technical 
advances these young men made. 

The boys had a great sense of ac- 
complishment in bringing life to an 
area of death when they pressed the 
tiny shafts of new trees into the soil 
beside blackened stumps in a na- 
tional forest ruined by fire. They 
planted millions of trees and built 
thousands of lookout towers and 
found aesthetic satisfaction in build- 
ing magnificent recreation centers in 
our parks. In fact, they revolution- 
ized our national, state and local 
parks with their road and trail de- 
velopment, landscaping and refor- 
estation. 

They knew they were doing vitally 
important work when they built 
check dams on hillsides where the 
soil had been badly eaten away. A 
vast number of their soil conserva- 
tion practices stopped erosion on 
millions of acres of land. 

When they heard their supervisors 
say, “You won’t know this place two 
years from now, boys. We'll have 
the slopes under cover and holding 
their soil. We'll line these terraces 
with sod and they’ll keep the water 
on higher lands. Corn will grow two 
feet taller here” ... they felt that 
they almost owned the land. 
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Fortunately, these supervisors 
showed a keen interest in teaching 
the boys the manual and machine 
skills needed to accomplish all these 
wonders. This was quite a task in 
itself, since most enrollees needed 
instruction in even the simplest 
tasks. 

As one former superintendent says, 
“We had to start from scratch—we 
couldn’t assume that they knew any- 
thing. Usually, a boy could read a 
foot rule by inches; but when we 
asked him to measure off six and 
five-eighths inches, you’d think we’d 
given him a problem in calculus!” 

Since over half the boys were from 
farms, they returned home prepared 
to practice better farming because 
of their training in conservation 
methods, practices, purposes and ap- 
preciation. Some authorities say that 
the educational value of the soil con- 
servation practices carried out by 
the old corps probably exceeded 
their value as conservation. 

Young men like Vince Maretti 
were trained to do surveying, road 
and bridge building, masonry, weld- 
ing and telephone line work. They 
learned how to operate drills, air 
hammers and compressors, blasters, 
trucks, tractors and other machine 
equipment. 

John Browner and others like him 
received recognition in terms of in- 
creased prestige, responsibility and 
financial remuneration through ap- 
pointments as leaders and assistant 
leaders. Many of these lads went on 
to college to take their places in 
business and the professions. 

Enrollees like Lee Andrews were 
able to become fine cooks and bakers 
and to learn other trades which 
would enable them to support them- 
selves after they left the corps. Even 
those who had the least ambition, or 
were the least intelligent, were get- 
ting work experience—usually for 
the first time. They acquired the 
knowledge of what a job is and the 
self-respect which comes from being 
able to swing one. 

The standard practice in camp was 
to give the boys opportunities to try 
a variety of jobs in line with their 
interests. Almost all of the enrollees 
were satisfied with their work and 
felt that it had real value—-that it 
was definitely not charity or “made 
work.” 

The records show that CCC ex- 
perience definitely helped the en- 
rollees get jobs at the end of their 
enlistment periods, which averaged 
around eighteen months. Two per 
cent of the boys had full-time job 
experience before they came _ to 





camp; over fifty per cent held full- 
time jobs after leaving, although jobs 
were very scarce generally until the 
last years of the corps. 

From the very beginning, however, 
the CCC was designed to go beyond 
the immediate relief of unemploy- 
ment and the conservation of natural 
resources. The development of hu- 
man resources was soon recognized 
as its most important objective. This 
idea grew as the CCC became an op- 
erating agency; it was expanded to 
include organized training in work 
skills, personal guidance, general ed- 
ucation, instruction in health, safety 
and the responsibilities of citizenship. 

When the CCC was launched as an 
experimental project for the relief of 
unemployment in April 1933, there 
were from 1,500,000 to 2,000,000 
young men from seventeen to twen- 
ty-three out of work and looking for 
work. Within three months, over 
300,000 of these were busily engaged 
in constructive work in 1500 camps 
across the nation. The peak CCC 
enrollment of 520,000 was reached in 
1935, and the corps died a natural 
death in 1943 when most of the eligi- 
ble young men were in the armed 
forces. 


Thue recrurrine stocan for the CCC 
was, “Industry wants the best trained 
men it can find; we want the best 
men we can find to train.” Let’s see 
what some of the applicants were 
like. 

Fifty-eight per cent of the boys 
came from farms, and Roy Miller 
would be typical of most of these. 
Tall and raw-boned, wearing faded 
overalls, he approached the selection 
agent in his local welfare office shyly. 
He had never in all his nineteen 
years been away from home over- 
night, and like the majority of farm 
lads who entered the three C’s, he 
had no experience with organiza- 
tions. 

When the selection agent, one of 
4000 working under the Department 
of Labor, asked Roy what he wanted 
to do, he said, “Farm—I don’t know 
how to do anything else. I’d like to 
get experience with machines, and 
I want to help my family with the 
allotment.” 

Vince Maretti, in contrast to Roy, 
was rather nattily dressed when he 
applied for admission to the corps in 
a small coal town in Indiana. He 
flashed a cynical smile and worked 
hard at appearing nonchalant. 

“When I finished high school, I 
didn’t have any dough for college,” 
he told the agent, adding quickly— 
“but I didn’t care. I wanted a good 
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steady job so that I could marry my 
girl and settle down. But the stuff 
I studied in school didn’t help any 
and I finally got so down in the 
dumps from lookin’ and lookin’ for 
work ... and never gettin’ a thing... 
that pretty soon I didn’t care whether 
I ever worked or not. My old man— 
he was born in Italy—calls me a lazy 
bum and kicks me outta the house.” 

“Is that why you’re here?” the 
agent asked. 

“Not exactly. I’m tired of hangin 
around on corners. To tell the truth, 
I’m scared I'll get in trouble like 
some of my pals. A fellow’s got to 
have some money!” 

Lee Andrews, one of sixteen per 
cent of the enrollees to come from a 
big city, had a similar problem. He 
had been jailed for a misdemeanor 
and a social worker brought him to 
the enlistment center. CCC regula- 
tions barred from the corps anyone 
who had committed an offense carry- 
ing a prison sentence of more than a 
year, or anyone on parole or proba- 
tion. Screening out criminal types 
and feeble-minded youngsters was 
one of the most important jobs the 
selection agents had. They consid- 
ered “good character” the prime 
requisite for admission, although the 
boys also had to be unemployed, 
unmarried and able to do a good 
day’s work. 

Lee, with his hand-me-down 
clothes hanging from his thin shoul- 
ders, didn’t look very promising as 
he shuffled before the selection offi- 
cer, but something in his hopeful 
expression touched the man. Here 
was a kid who really needed a break. 

“T don’t know exactly how old I 
am or where my parents came from,” 
Lee stammered. “Lots of Negro boys 
like me don’t know such things. 
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There isn’t much I can do, either, 
since I can’t read or write. I quit 
school when I was ten years old 
cause I had a job in a grocery store. 
I wish I'd stayed in school, now. But 
we never did eat regular and my 
mother needs medicine all the time. 
You see, sir, don’t none of my broth- 
ers work but one and he’s married, 
so he don’t do much for us. I'll work 
just as hard as I can if only you'll 
give me a chance.” 

Nine per cent of the CCC enrollees 
were Negroes, and a number of them 
were officers in camps which had no 
white personnel. 

John Browner lived in a small 
town, as did twenty-eight per cent 
of the enrollees before they joined 
the CCC. His father had arthritis 
and couldn’t work, so his mother 
supported the family as best she 
could. John held odd jobs all through 
high school, but he couldn’t find 
steady work after graduation. 

“I’m pretty handy with tools and 
I like to tinker with machinery,” he 
told the selection agent eagerly. He 
stood before him dressed in a fresh 
white shirt, somewhat frayed at the 
edges, and a pair of neatly pressed 
trousers of shiny blue serge. He was 
painfully aware of the cardboard in 
the soles of his shoes. 

“T liked school a lot,” he said wist- 
fully. “I hope to go on to college and 
be an aeronautical engineer some 
day. I expect to take all the courses 
I can in camp and save money.” 


AFrTer THE Boys’ applications were 
approved, they had complete physi- 
cal examinations and were taken to 
camps, usually within a few hundred 
miles of their homes. What they 
found depended largely upon the 
energy of that particular camp’s offi- 
cers and men. Generally there would 
be five barracks housing about 200 
men, a mess hall, kitchen, officers’ 
quarters, recreation hall, and other 
buildings lying in a rough “U” shape 
around an open space left clear for 
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sports. There would be a ructic arch 
or pillars of native rock at the en- 
trance and whitewashed stones bor- 
dering the walks with flowerbeds 
and window-boxes for color. 

In the early days of the corps, re- 
cruits often climbed out of trucks in 
the “middle of nowhere” to pitch 
tents. They lived in these while they 
built log barracks and made the 
camp. 

Soon after arriving in camp, they 
were sworn in by the camp com- 
mander, an Army officer, since the 
War Department administered the 
camps. The commander had an as- 
sistant who was often a _ reserve 
Army officer. There was an educa- 
tional director in each camp from the 
Department of Education; and a 
medical officer, chaplains and dentists 
were available from CCC district 
headquarters. 

After preliminary interviews with 
the educational advisor, the recruits 
would be outfitted with uniforms and 
assigned to barracks. Their days in 
camp would start with a brief flag- 
raising ceremony and setting-up ex- 
ercises. Then there’d be a hearty 
breakfast before inspection. After 
roll call, they would be taken to the 
work projects which were directed 
by the Department of the Interior 
and the Department of Agriculture. 
Their immediate supervisors were 
from the Forestry Service, Bureau 
of Reclamation, Bureau of Grazing, 
or Soil Conservation Service, de- 
pending upon the type of work they 
were doing. 

After the day’s work on the project 
was completed and the boys went 
back to camp, the mail was distrib- 
uted, the flag was lowered, and a 
dinner of plain food—but plenty of 
it—was served. Then the CCC boys 
were free for the evening, unless 
they were illiterates, as twenty-two 
per cent of them were. In this case, 
they were required to attend classes. 
The others could sign up voluntarily 
for courses, or work in the shops. 
There was always an active sports 
program and the enrollees were 
taken to nearby towns for a change 
of scene whenever possible. At ten 
o’clock they would be ready for 
lights out. 

Many of the boys came to camp 
with conditions which were correct- 
ed by proper food, exercise, dental 
care and minor surgical and medical 
care. The average weight gain was 
around fourteen pounds, although 
many gained much more than that. 
The tanned, healthy, well-muscled 
men who were discharged from the 
corps were in marked contrast to the 





pale, ofttimes stoop-shouldered, un- 
dernourished youths who replaced 
them in the camps. 

Some of them said that their mor- 
als were improved. Certainly they 
came from a worse into what was 
almost always a far better environ- 
ment. The camps tolerated prosti- 
tutes far less than the home towns of 
the enrollees did. They frowned on 
gambling and drunkenness far more 
severely than most town merchants 
or marshals. And instead of idle- 
ness, they offered wholesome activity 
and constructive training. 

For many of the boys, the camp 
experience had the same value that 
college has for those more fortu- 
nately situated. After they left the 
corps, they talked about it with the 
nostalgia of old grads reminiscing 
about their alma mater. Almost 
three-fourths of them wanted to re- 
enlist. 

There were, of course, petty rival- 
ries. The city boys felt superior 
when they found “hill-billies” brush- 
ing their eyebrows with toothbrushes 
and swallowing toothpaste. But the 
country boys got even by being head 
and shoulders above them when it 
came to knowing the secrets of the 
forest. Camp relationships were for 
the most part happy ones and in- 
volved a wholesome give and take. 

As one fellow said, “Everyone in 
camp was friendly; you had to be or 
you didn’t get along.” And perhaps 
he had summed up the real benefit 


of the CCC and the value it offers 
today. Usually the delinquents are 
those who have not learned to fit 
into society and live by its rules. In 
the CCC camps rules were not overly 
strict, yet there had to be some, and 
those who stayed in the camps had 
to adapt themselves. And the boys 
did want strongly to remain and en- 
joy the fellowship of others that was 
lacking in farm life or in other areas 
where they were not part of a group. 
What discipline there was, was 
good for them, too. They were al- 
lowed as much freedom as possible, 
yet there had to be law and order 
which the reserve Army officers in- 
stituted and enforced. Each camp 
commander was authorized to make 
his own rules, depending upon the 
conditions. in his camp. Wherever 
the boys were able to respond to 
chow call by going over to the mess 
hall individually without crowding 
or knocking each other down, they 
were not regimented. However, 
when there was disorderliness, they 
were lined up in front of their bar- 
racks and marched to their meals. 
So it was in the day-to-day routine— 
the boys were taught that they them- 
selves determined what restrictions 
were necessary and that the only 
requirements were that they did not 
interfere with the other fellow. 
This appears to be the kind of 
philosophy that is lacking today 
among some of our young people and 
may be justification for reviving the 


CCC enrollees like those shown studying radio transmission, 
bolstered America’s defenses after Pearl Harbor. The CCC also gave Army 
reserve officers valuable training in command and administration. 
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CCC. Certainly an organization that 
will bring boys together and teach 
them to live as a group by imposing 
restrictive rules upon them would be 
a good thing. And in the case of the 
CCC, the commanders were able to 
make the boys like it. 

In one study made of 419 enrollees, 
sixty-eight per cent felt that they 
and their fellow enrollees had been 
well treated by Army commanders, 
advisors and leaders, while twenty- 
two per cent showed varying de- 
grees of resentment. The remainder 
had no clear opinion. 

“They were friendly,” testified one 
enrollee. “They would show you how 
to do things . . . explain what you 
had to do. You could take your trou- 
bles to them.” 

The boys recognized in many cases 
that the men in charge of camp dis- 
cipline had to be vigilant. 

“Some of the boys think the offi- 
cers are crabby,” remarked one 
youth. “They aren’t. They just got 
rules to uphold and they got to see 
they’re upheld.” 

Together with the discipline en- 
rollees received as part of their life 
in the barracks, their work-training 
hardened them and increased their 
capacity to obey orders and cooper- 
ate with others in a common under- 
taking. 

A high ranking Army officer, who 
formerly commanded 125 CCC 
camps, says that he found many of 
his ex-CCC men were outstanding 
leaders during World War II. “Any 
organization,” he explains, “which 
brings men back to nature tends to 
re-kindle the pioneer spirit. The 
duties in the corps made the men 
self-sufficient; at the same time they 
learned teamwork. Incidentally, 
well-disciplined young men with 
good health and habits are most val- 
uable from the standpoint of de- 
fense.” 

About 20,000 Army reserve officers 
acquired experience in administra- 
tive duties and in handling men 
while on duty with the CCC. 

There is a bill to re-establish the 
CCC, now being considered by the 
House Public Lands Committee. 
While it will not be a panacea for all 
our ills, it would have a beneficial 
effect upon our unemployment, con- 
servation, delinquency and defense 
problems. 

But its greatest value would lie in 
making useful citizens out of jobless 
boys like Roy Miller, poor white; 
Vince Maretti, potential hoodlum: 
Lee Andrews, unschooled Negro: and 
John Browner, with his dream of 
becoming an engineer. THE END 
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a former Kiwanian, rose from 


a miserable environment 


to become one of the South’s most 


prominent citizens. Some 


folks say he’s White House-bound. 


HE KID WITH the smiling eyes and 

the tattered overalls did a kind of 
ballet step around the kitchen table 
as his father lunged for him. “Now 
be careful, pop, you'll hurt yourself,” 
he cautioned. The father lurched 
around the other side of the table, 
fell to the floor and soon began to 
snore softly. 

“All that fancy footwork helped 
me later on when I was a boxer,” Sid 
says today. 

The fracas usually started, with 
variations, on Saturday nights when 
the elder McMath put down nine 
dollars as his contribution to the 
family’s budget. Sid, who was nine 
at the time, offered eleven dollars 
and said: “You're three times as 
old as Iam, pop. You should bring 
home at least thirty-three bucks.” 

When things were peaceful, Sid 
found another twenty dollars in his 
father’s clothing and silently handed 
the money to his mother. Then he 
took back a dollar and shoved it in 
the sleeping man’s pocket. “He'll 
need a pickup in the morning,” he 
explained. 

A few days later, Sid walked into 
the rear of his father’s Hot Springs 
barber shop swinging his shoeshine 
box. The shop was a blind for a 
permanent crap game and horse 
parlor. Hal McMath didn’t spend 
much of his time at barbering. 

“Shine?” he said cheerfully to a 
small-time gambler. “Sure, go 
ahead,” the man said. As Sid knelt, 
a racing result began to come over 
and the bookie impatiently kicked 
the boy across the room and walked 
over to the tickertape. 

Sid rose holding his stomach. He 
was big for his age then. Today, he’s 
over six feet. He walked over to the 


man and tapped him gently. As the 
man turned, Sid bored in with both 
fists. 


The soft-living bookie col- 
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lapsed on the floor and Sid stood 
over him, threatening with his heavy 
box. Then he nonchalantly took out 
some of his black polish and smeared 
it over the man’s nose. Then he 
walked out whistling to take over his 
evening paper route. 

The route took him through the 
gambling joints and the bordellos of 
Hot Springs. He knew every opera- 
tor by name; he knew every girl by 
name; he knew every trick used with 
marked cards, phony dice and loaded 
wheels. He even knew how to pre- 
pare a Mickey Finn at the age of ten. 

It was from a home and commu- 
nity background such as this that 
Sidney Sanders McMath, the thirty- 
seven-year-old powerhouse who has 
started a revolution in the backward 
state of Arkansas, came before he 
joined the Kiwanis Club of Hot 
Springs in 1938 and later moved into 
the state house as governor. 

It was the vivid remembrance of 
this background, too, knowing in- 
timately its weak spots as well as its 
corrosive influences, that enabled Sid 
later on to smash a $30,000,000-a- 
year unholy alliance between gam- 
bling syndicates and politicians in his 
native state. And he did it at the 
head of a bunch of dedicated ex- 
veterans who didn’t hesitate to use 
the muscles they had won on the 
beachheads against the hatchetmen 
of the underworld. 

At what point Sid turned from be- 
ing a gangleader in an American 
slum, the head of a bunch of roving 
kids who broke windows and stole 
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<=) Sir Galahad Governor 


By J. ALVIN KUGELMASS 


chewing gum from machines, the 


young governor kimself doesn’t 
know. But he is sure it was his 
mother’s influence and her fierce 
insistence that he attend high school. 

“All the odds were against it, of 
course,” he says. “Few boys from 
my district went to high school, espe- 
cially as you might imagine, in such 
a backward state, speaking educa- 
tionally, as Arkansas.” 

Sid won his first popularity at high 
school, as well as an income of $2.50 
per bout, by boxing. Later, when 
he attended the University of Ark- 
ansas, he not only gained the varsity 
title in the welterweight class but 
reached the highest purse in his ring 
career by knocking out a profes- 
sional and winning ten dollars. 

“I dropped my amateur standing 
because I needed that ten dollars. 
After The Woodchopper, as that big 
pug was called, knocked me across 
the ring, I took a chance on one wild 
roundhouse. Much to my astonish- 
ment, it landed,” the governor says. 

This capacity for roundhouse blows 
at his opponent and a continuous 
sense of self-astonishment has in 
large part been responsible for Sid’s 
meteoric career, for he is the second 
youngest governor in the nation. 

After obtaining his law degree, 
McMath spent a year in the Marine 
Corps Reserve and married. While 
he was overseas winning several 
decorations in the Pacific theater, his 
wife died and left him with a two- 
year-old son. 

When Sid came home from the 
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wars, he walked about Hot Springs 
and saw that despite the dreams of 
change and the promises of change, 
nothing had changed. The gambling 
places and the houses of prostitution 
were running full blast. Not only 
that, nationally known racketeers 
had come to look upon Little Rock, 
the capital, and Hot Springs as vaca- 
tion paradises where they would be 
unmolested. 


He xepr in touch with his wartime 
buddies and talked to them long and 
earnestly. “We can’t hope for any- 
thing from the machine. Let’s work 
as a unit just like we did at Bougain- 
ville.’ So McMath mounted a soap 
box and with a little American flag 
next to him, he began to attack the 
Garland County machine. “I’m go- 
ing to clean up this county and then 
I'm going to clean up the state,” he 
announced flatly. The newspapers 
and the machine bosses paid no at- 
tention to his candidacy for district 
attorney. But when his crowds grew 
as he pointed out the dirty streets, 
the poor sewer system, the inad- 
equate and firetrap schools, the cor- 
rupt police courts and the swagger- 
ing gamblers who pushed citizens 
out of the way, the machine began 
to take notice. This was especially 
when the McMath movement be- 
came respectable enough to move 
indoors for speeches before service 
clubs and PTA groups. 

One night, from the platform in a 
school hall, Sid noticed several dozen 
broad-shouldered gentry in double- 
breasted suits loitering near the rear. 
They didn’t look like the kind who 
would be interested in overcrowded 
classrooms. 

Sid halted his talk and signaled to 
the band. When they started to play 
“From the Halls of Montezuma .. .” 
the Marine Corps anthem, his boys 
struck, quietly, firmly. Some forty 
of his men, mostly youngsters who 
had been in the Marines, made their 
way to the slick-haired set, propelled 
them to the street and after the 
battle was over, collected seventeen 
guns and twenty-six blackjacks. 
Thirty-three injured were taken to 
the hospital. Only one of McMath’s 
boys was hurt. He had broken two 
knuckles on his right hand. 

The next day, McMath, who had 
married again, received an anony- 
mous threat on the _ telephone. 
Flanked by two of his boys, he 
marched to City Hall, to the office of 
Mayor Leo P. McLaughlin, boss of 
the machine. 

McLaughlin liked to bill himself as 
the “Jimmy Walker of the Ozarks,” 
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and his tailoring bill was said to run 
well over $5000 a year. Sid was 
wearing an open shirt and khaki 
pants. 

He shouldered aside two body- 
guards and strode into the mayor’s 
office. “Leo,” he said courteously. 
“Leo, if your boys or you want to 
play rough, we’ll go to work on you. 
And I warn you that your thugs 
won't be the only ones to get hurt. 
This fist,” he said pointing to it, “is a 
democratic fist. It knows no classes 
and it can punch the nose of a big 
shot as well as that of a gangster. 
Another thing,” he said, “I’m going 
to send you to jail, Leo, if I can.” 

An amazed reporter who hadn’t 
heard talk like that around City Hall 
in eighteen years, ran for the phone 
and Sid came into his first promin- 
ence. It wasn’t easy after that, but 
it was easier. Phone calls and letters 
came into his headquarters telling 
how poll-tax receipts were bought 
up by the machine and used to gain 
wide majorities. Others told of 
threats and beatings and intimida- 
tions at the polls. 

Sid went into the federal court 
and got more than 1600 poll-tax 
receipts invalidated, but the machine 
found a legal loophole and used them 
anyhow. But according to McMath, 
the people “were on the march,” and 
he came in with a bare majority. 
The biggest vote in the county’s his- 
tory was recorded as thousands, who 
had previously been too cynical to 
vote, came out in droves. 

The day following election, a great 
hush fell over Hot Springs and the 
county. Sid toured the district and 
not a gambling place or a house of 
prostitution was running. Then the 
new prosecutor went into court and 
McLaughlin found himself indicted 
by a grand jury on fourteen counts. 
That was 1947 and Sid was only 
thirty-four. 

The grand jury’s report declared: 
“The extent of graft and corruption 
in this city is unbelievable. It has 
touched our school system, our so- 
cial, religious and business lives.” 

McLaughlin obtained a change of 
venue to another county claiming he 
couldn’t get a fair trial and was tried 
twice for malfeasance, each time 
coming up with a hung jury. But 
his days were over and one of Mc- 
Math’s boys, a former GI, took over 
as mayor. 

Political commentators in the state 
began to speculate about the “Gala- 
had GI” and how far he would go. 
Businessmen, clubs, parents, teach- 
ers, professors—people of every poli- 
tical complexion and mood—came, 





Sid 
not only had won his first big fight, 
but he had all the ingredients of the 
legendary successful American poli- 


urging him to run for governor. 


tician. He had been born in a log 
cabin; he had sold newspapers; he 
had shined shoes and worked his 
way through school; and now he had 
slain a dragon with the help of the 
United States Marines. His cam- 
paign manager at the time confessed 
to an embarrassment. “It’s all too 
corny even though it’s all true. But 
it makes it tough to put out publicity 
for Sid. He sounds too wonderful,” 
he said ruefully. 

Then the promising career came 
to a crashing halt one morning in 
July of 1947, right after Sid an- 
nounced to the press that he was 
going to run for governor. This is 
what happened. Mrs. Anne Phillips 
McMath, Sid’s second wife, a beau- 
tiful woman who had cared for Sid’s 
first child as her own and who had 
borne two boys, was playing the 
piano in their suburban home when 
Hal McMath, Sid’s father, came in 
the door. Sid had been seeing his 
father at regular intervals and had in 
effect been supporting him. The 
elder McMath was drunk and he told 
Mrs. McMath that he was going to 
ride Sid’s favorite horse. Anne noted 
her father-in-law’s condition and 
warned him against riding. 


He paw no attention to her and 
mounting, he galloped furiously up 
and down the nearby road, shouting 
and lashing the beast. In a few min- 
utes the horse was covered with 
sweat and was foaming. Mrs. Mc- 
Math ran out and pleaded with him 
to let the animal rest, but he 
wouldn’t, and he cut at her with his 
whip. Mrs. McMath ran into the 
house, and her father-in-law fol- 
lowed her, threatening her with the 
whip and his fists. His eyes were 
bulging with fury, his face was red 
and bloated with drinking, as he 
came at her. She dodged behind a 
sofa, even as Sid had when he was a 
child, and he struck again with the 
whip. The children began to scream 
in terror and Mrs. McMath ran for a 
cupboard where Sid kept a pistol. As 
her father-in-law came at her again, 
she leveled it with both hands and 
fired. The elder McMath fell dead 
instantly. 

The scandal was sensational. The 
machine was jubilant and the poli- 
tical commentators said that Sid was 
through. “The scandal finishes him,” 
they said. But they hadn’t counted 
on the hard core of the strong reform 
movement in the state which had 
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been given a tremendous lift by Sid’s 
housecleaning in Hot Springs. 

By the next afternoon, more than 
2500 telegrams, from groups and 
individuals, flooded his office. By 
the day after that one, pleas that he 
not drop out of the race came to a 
total of more than 6700. Sid decided 
to run, but waited to see what would 
happen with his wife. A grand jury 
refused to indict her, claiming she 
had acted in self defense. 

“T truly believe the reform move- 
ment in the state would have been 
set back fifteen years,” the governor 
says. “It’s very difficult to get one 
under way, as our history tells us. 
There was much more at stake than 
my personal career. I'll never for- 
get those brave and tolerant people 
who urged me not to be afraid of the 
scandal but face it. Well, I did.” 

So he did. He stumped up and 
down the state, in the remotest back- 
woods, in hamlets, in communities 
numbering sometimes only twenty 
people. And wherever he went, he 


told them of the reputation Arkansas 


has all over the country and 
throughout the world. “We are a 
joke,” he told them sternly. “We 
are synonyms for all that’s unpro- 
gressive and illiterate. Everybody 
who comes from Arkansas is looked 
upon as a Mortimer Snerd.” They 
hearkened, and Sid won in a runoff 
contest by 10,000 votes. That was in 
1948. His campaign was further 
complicated by the Dixiecrat move- 
ment which he cold-shouldered, thus 
effectively halting its growing pop- 
ularity in the South and Southwest, 
according to Washington. Personal 
smears at him, pegged mainly to the 
killing of his father, left him unper- 
turbed, and he spoke about the inci- 
dent himself during his stumping 
tours. He had been brought up ina 
very realistic world. 

Recently, McMath was renomi- 
nated by one of the biggest major- 
ities ever received by a guberna- 
torial candidate in the history of the 
state. He is the first candidate for 
public office to use a comic book as 
campaign literature. 


Acme photos 


Thirty-seven years ago, Sid McMath was born 
in one of America’s hottest honky-tonk districts, 
but he has become the chief executive of 
Arkansas. Sid and his wife survived a crisis that 
would have ruined most men in public life. 
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McMath ran on his accomplish- 
ments while in office. And for a 
nineteenth century state like Ark- 
ansas, they are considerable. He 
pushed through an $80,000,000 road 
program by reminding the people 
that Arkansas mules prefer the 
woods to the ancient, rutted wagon 
roads. 

He consolidated the school districts 
and increased education appropria- 
tions to the point where Arkansas is 
the first state in the South that in- 
sures a high school education for any 
Negro child who wants one. He also 
sponsored and won an appropria- 
tion for a state medical center to ex- 
pand training and services. He 
stepped up old-age assistance some 
twenty-five per cent and has a 
streamlined program operating now, 
that rivals any in the nation in the 
field of aid to handicapped children. 
Medical and dental services for chil- 
dren, including free eyeglasses and 
braces for those unable to afford 
them, have been set up in conjunc- 
(See SIR GALAHAD GOVERNOR page 38) 
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the Goldfish By GENE COGHLAN 


ROLIFIC is the salmon; he has to 

be to survive. But this alone can 
never account for the salmon’s in- 
credible survival in the face of in- 
comprehensible odds. 

Even as an unfertilized egg along 
an unfriendly bank, the salmon faces 
ruthless foes. As an all-but-helpless 
fry, little Salar must elude the fero- 
cious trout. The transition from fry 
to fingerling isn’t always easy, either; 
and, as with wartime combat troops, 
only two types emerge—the quick 
and the dead. The quick fingerlings 
are split again into the not-quick- 
enough and the very-quick. It’s these 
latter that eventually flee the fresh 
water and begin the descent to the 
sea. They head into unknown fast- 
nesses of coral and kelp, of new 
finny frontiers in the dangerous 
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depths, and they brush up against 
fauna and flora no human eye has 
ever seen. 

Several saline seasons hence, the 
ever-diminishing number of quick 
salmon “school up” for the home- 
coming hegira to the beckoning 
streams of their birth. Sockeyes and 
silvers; cohos and kings; the pattern 
doesn’t differ. The comparative safe- 
ty of the school has made many sal- 
mon careless. They’ve learned that 
in the center of their group escape 
from foes is easy, while at the perim- 
eter, a wary eye and a fast reflex 
are musts. Thus, speculatively 
speaking, do many salmon, once so 
quick, now become so flabby. Un- 
wieldy, fat, with slowed reflexes and 
instincts dulled, these fish fall easy 
prey to nets, unequal to the effort 





In Nature, as in human affairs, 


he who struggles is better off than 


he who leads a soft life. 


escape might cost. A few of the fit 
fish die in gill nets, too, but almost 
all of the unfit ones perish. 

The funnelling process of the fight 
for survival now narrows down to 
the mouth of the salmon’s spawning 
stream. Even then the fight is far 
from finished; for there is yet the 
angler to outwit; the illegal rock 
dam blocking the creek; the dip net 
and the bears; and the little boys 
who lie face down on bridges with 
boulders poised. If, by an incredible 
streak of luck, an occasional flabby 
fish does pass all these hazards, there 
are yet the rapids to face, and fat fish 
can’t leap as high as lean ones. 

Now, behold the insipid goldfish; 
well-fed and nurtured with care. 
He need not buck a current, leap 
a fall, nor avoid a net. As for the 
pursuit of food—he should worry! 
It’s all placed right there before him. 
So the goldfish gets fat and lazy 
and damnably dull. He dreamily 
bumbles about his concave castle, 
rubbing his regimented nose against 
the smooth glass that hems him in. 
If tossed in a lake or a stream or 
the teeming depths of a sea, the gold- 
fish would have to fight to survive. 
He might even like it—probably 
would. But the “kept” goldfish of 
the aquarium is a fugitive from 
natural selection and his brain is as 
sluggish as his body. 

The rapid, rock-strewn stream of 
the salmon is the stream of life, and 
only the fittest fish reach the spawn- 
ing grounds. The salmon’s zest for 
life stems from the wallop that goes 
with leaping barriers and outwitting 
foes. His behavior might be instinc- 
tive, but Salar’s not concerned with 
causes; he lives to conquer and dies 
having lived, like man in a competi- 
tive world of free enterprise. 

The bowl of the goldfish is the 
welfare bowl. The goldfish himself 
is subject to the whims of the hand . 
that feeds him. When natural selec- 
tion is usurped by the state and man 
no longer has to compete to eat, his 
estate becomes the estate of the gold- 
fish. We have two choices—a future 
of financial mediocrity as politically 
emasculated goldfish in a bowl, or 
the exciting ups and downs of a free 
soul in a land where a man might 
still speak his mind and. make his 
fortune. THE END 
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pea KNOWS what it means to 
me to be in this land of Lib- 
erty.” This expression from the 
heart of seventeen-year-old Marlies 
Reinshagen of Karlsruhe, Germany 
is echoed by each of the dozen for- 
eign students who have been in this 
country from several months to a 
year under the sponsorship of sev- 
eral Georgia Kiwanis clubs. 

Marianne Denzer from Germany 
and Peter Norboge from Denmark, 
the first of the group to arrive in the 
United States, were presented to 
Georgia Kiwanians at their conven- 
tion in Augusta, in the fall of 1949, 
by O’Donald Mays, chairman of the 
Foreign Student Committee of the 
Georgia District. 

So completely did this handsome 
pair win the hearts of the delegates 
from the two Macon clubs and the 
Thomaston club, that they promptly 
went home and sold their clubs on 
the idea of bringing over students. 

And so, just one week before last 
Christmas, Marlies Reinshagen, Lil- 
ian Wimmer and Urte Voight ar- 
rived in New York from their homes 
in different sections of the Western 
Zone of Germany. Huddled together 
in the icy grey fog on the deck of 
the U.S. Army Transport Henry Gib- 
bons, the three presented a pathetic 
picture as we came aboard to claim 
our “daughters” from abroad. 

These three were a brave example 
of the sacrifice put forth by trusting 
mothers from cultured German 
homes who were willing to lend 
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SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY GOES WORLDWIDE 


By JOSEPHINE B. ABNEY 


their young daughters to a strange, 
and very recently an enemy, nation 
for a year. The privations of war 
under which these youngsters had 
grown up were declared by very 
short skirts, frayed made-over coats, 
and coarse hand knitted stockings. 
But the stars in their eyes as they 
returned our greetings bespoke the 
hope with which they came to Amer- 
ica. 

“My mother laughed with one eye 
and cried with the other when I left,” 
declared Marlies, as we made our 
way across the Brooklyn Bridge. 
Many times a police officer’s whistle 
stopped us, and we were directed 
back to Manhattan. And it was this 
attention from the police which 
brought forth the girl’s first expres- 
sion on America. “Oh, the people 
are so kind. The police are so friend- 
ly. I think back in Germany we 
would have already been arrested 
many times, for driving the wrong 
way.” 

To vivacious, effervescent Urte 
Voight seeing this dream city of New 
York become real before her dancing 
eyes, everything was “wonderful, 
marvelous.” 

Both of them spoke beautiful Eng- 
lish with just enough accent to make 
it charming. Shy little Lilian Wim- 
mer paid tribute to all the wonderful 
things that were appearing before 
her with quiet tears that streamed 
from her wide brown eyes. 

Christa Mayer, seventeen-year- 
old daughter of a German timber 
merchant from Frankfort, Main, ar- 
rived in Atlanta, August 25, the most 
recent student to be brought to 
America under Kiwanis sponsorship 
for one year. 

Miss Mayer is a talented musician 
and will live for the first three 





Marion Broekema from Wassenaar, Holland is one of the 


foreign voung people brought to the United States 


months of her stay in the South with 
Mr. and Mrs. Marcus Bartlett. Ki- 
wanian Bartlett is program manager 
of Radio Station WSB. Christa will 
reside with three other Kiwanis fam- 
ilies during the twelve-month period. 

The charming young German girl 
was brought to Atlanta by the Boys 
and Girls Work committee of the 
Kiwanis Club of Atlanta. 

It is the aim of this project to have 
these students live in good American 
homes and attend public schools. In 
this way they are given an oppor- 
tunity to live in democracy, to be- 
come a part of it, and have this way 
of life become so a part of themselves 
that they can take it back to their 
own people. So for this year these 
students are members of American 
families, and they have a real place 
in the life of their several commu- 
nities. 

Marion Broekema, attractive Dutch 
girl from near The Hague, has ad- 
justed perfectly to her environment. 
She is living in the small community 
of Hampton with Cam Mitchell of 
the Henry County club and Mrs. 
Mitchell. Marion is attending high 
school in the nearby town of Griffin, 
where she maintains an “A” aver- 
age, and at the same time manages to 
appear before many community 
groups telling of life in her pictur- 
esque homeland. She also accom- 
panies Cam Mitchell, who is lieuten- 
ant governor for Division One in the 
Georgia District, on official visits to 
his clubs. She speaks before them, 
too, telling Kiwanians what this year 
in America is meaning to her. 

Marion has yet to try a vegetable 
which she dislikes. Broccoli is prob- 
ably her favorite, inasmuch as she 
has arranged to take some seed back 
to Holland. She hae never tasted 
broccoli before coming to America. 
To her everything is “goot,” for 
(See SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY page 40) 





by several Kiwanis clubs in the state of Georgia. 
























NUMBER OF Kiwanis clubs have 
A sponsored orchestras for teen- 
age youngsters, but few of these mu- 
sical groups have had the advantage 
of working with big-time artists. The 
seventy-five piece orchestra spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of North 
Hollywood, California is an out- 
standing exception. Some famous 
performers have helped the kids 
while North Hollywood Kiwanians 
worked behind the scenes. 

Among the celebrities who have 
assisted the Kiwanis orchestra are 
Alice Faye, Mario Lanza, Dan Dailey, 
David Rose and Phil Harris. Walter 
Scharf, Ray Heindorf, Maurice Sto- 
loff and Johnny Green also lend a 





hand. Scharf, for example, led the 
youths through a performance of the 
ballet music for “Black Ice,” which 
he wrote for Sonja Henie. Regular 
conductor of the Kiwanis Youth Or- 
chestra is Dr. Leonard Walker, a 
faculty member of the California 
Academy of Music. He has led the 
London Symphony and other famed 
musical aggregations. A powerful 
ally in this work has been Local 47 
of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, which provided much advice 
and assistance to the Kiwanians. 

“Tt is interesting to watch Kiwanis 
go into action [on this project],” re- 
ports Overture, the official publica- 
tion of Local 47. The union saluted 








the North Hollywood Kiwanians for 
paying all the expenses of the youth 
orchestra, and doing the menial work 
necessary for the success of the proj- 
ect. Every Monday Kiwanians bring 
two fragile harps to rehearsal in a 
truck loaned by another Kiwanian. 
And Kiwanians set up the equipment 
at rehearsals and handle all prob- 
lems of business administration. It’s 
hard work, but the Kiwanians get 
their reward when the orchestra be- 
gins to play. To sit back and listen 
to their seventy-five youngsters is 
the payoff for North Hollywood Ki- 
wanians and all the public-spirited 
adults who have taken part in this 
worth-while activity. THE END 


Left, Comedian-Bandleader Phil Harris 
coaches a would-be drummer, while Phil’s 
wife, Alice Faye, right, encourages a 
pianist of the Kiwanis Youth Orchestra. 
Such guidance from top-flight enter- 
tainers gives the boys and girls an 
advantage over other young musicians. 

















Guest Conductor Scharf leads the 

boys and girls in a rehearsal. 
Kiwanians always attend these practice 
sessions, and they get great 

pleasure from hearing the children play. 
This is rich reward for the men, 
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David Rose, seated, reviews one of his 
scores with Park Newcomer, left, and 
John Price, Kiwanians, and Dr. Leonard Walker 
who conducts the orchestra. Members of 

the Kiwanis club do many behind-the- 
scenes jobs necessary to keep the youth 
orchestra functioning as it does. 





Movie Star Dan Dailey at the drums 

beats out rhythm for three young musicians 
and Doc Rando, president of the Studio 
City club. Kiwanians bought the 

equipment, and they bring many leading 
entertainers to give the boys and girls in 
the orchestra advice and inspiration. 





Teen-agers who belong 
to the Kiwanis Youth Orchestra 


in Hollywood get 


alia from the das 


By FRED HAWES 


Mario Lanza, screenland singing star, 
goes over a song with a viclinist from 
the Kiwanis Youth Orchestra. Working 
with the stars gives poise to the kids. 


is 
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OHNNIE JONES does a pretty good 
J job of woodworking for a boy his 
age. He hasn’t cut himself with the 
plane, mainly because the blade is 
fairly well protected. How about 
putting things together? Well, we 
haven’t let Johnnie try that. You 
see, he’s liable to hit himself with the 
hammer, and that wouldn't do. 
Besides, he might find out that you 
can use a hammer as a weapon, and 
go around hitting other people. So, 
to make sure this doesn’t happen, we 
haven’t let him see a hammer; he 
doesn’t know what one is. 

Ridiculous? Surely. But how dif- 
ferently do we react when our chil- 
dren’s ability to put ideas together 
is concerned? Let’s look into this 
business of reading. Maybe we'll 
find that the hammer is not at fault, 
and that our fears prevent us from 
helping Johnnie learn to use a con- 
structive tool effectively. 

The writer seeks to convey some 
idea or insight to the reader. He 
selects from a multitude of facts 
those he thinks will prove his point. 
He then organizes these facts and 
draws conclusions which reflect the 
situation as he sees it. He expresses 
his facts and conclusions in such a 
way that he hopes to communicate 
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his own response to life as accurately 
as possible to the reader. 

Just as the author is creative and 
selective in writing his reactions to 


a situation, so is the reader. Just as 
the author’s personality controls his 
creation of a book, so does the read- 
er’s personality control his reactions 
to the reading of it. 

Anything in the reader’s past ex- 
perience may enter actively into his 
response to a literary work, and no 
meaning can be achieved through 
reading unless the reader has some- 
thing in his previous experience that 
is related in some manner to what 
he is reading. It is related expe- 
rience, it is the reader’s personality, 
that gives meaning and life to the 
otherwise dead symbol. 

How does this bear on the censor- 
ship of literature? If the reader is 
creative and selective, we must help 
him to create and select most effec- 
tively. The question is not any longer 
what the reader reads in literature 
or what he reads into literature; the 
question is what this reading does to 
him. 

It will depend upon which of the 
two principal ways he responds to it. 
One way is to respond as if reacting 
to suggestion. This is a low level of 





By EDWARD J. GIBIAN 
Member, Kiwanis Club of 


North Bergen-Guttenberg, New Jersey 
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reaction. The literature acts as a 
stimulus for action which has not 
been the result of deliberation on the 
part of the reader. If the reader re- 
acts in this way, he is the ready vic- 
tim of propaganda. One might as- 
sume that this person, then, cannot 
be trusted to make his own decisions, 
that he is easily swayed and accepts 
ready-made decisions. Such a per- 
son, obviously, is not an asset to 
democracy; rather, he would seem to 
be detrimental. 

To carry this point one step fur- 
ther, the person who is prone to ac- 
cept one ready-made conclusion is 
prone to accepting others. The per- 
son who accepts, merely because we 
say so, “good” books as “good” and 
“bad” ones as “bad” will readily be 
swayed into accepting other equally 
irrational conclusions. This is one 
type of person toward whom prop- 
aganda is aimed. be it moral or 
political propaganda. Propaganda 
techniques aim toward setting the 
stage for reception of ideas without 
thorough scrutiny, for reception of 
ideas on the basis of emotional ap- 
peal. 

We know, as do the psychologists, 
that man lives primarily by his feel- 
ings, that, in the final analysis, most 
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The only way to create 


thinking citizens is to let 
children read freely soe 
later they may think freely. 
This develops sound 
judgment and enables our 
youth to grapple with 


realities of modern times. 


important decisions are reached on 
the basis of emotion, though this is 
hard to admit. We also know that 
emotions can betray us, that often 
we fail to consider the longer-range 
consequences of decisions. We find 
ourselves faced with a dilemma; we 
are becoming quite confused and ask, 
“What to do?” 

There is another way of reacting 
to literature. This is the way of the 
deliberating, critical reader. This is 
also a much more difficult way, at 
first, but a way that is more intel- 
ligent. This is an active way quite 
different from the passive accept- 
ance. This way reaches into the 
depths of what is written. The read- 
er asks: “Why did this person re- 
act this way to this situation?” 
“What is he trying to achieve, and 
how well has he achieved it?” and 
finally, “Was it worth striving for?” 
The critical reader also puts the book 
to this same test, in terms of itself, 
its author and its social context. The 
final step in critical reading is the 
analysis of one’s own reactions to 
what is read. This is the step lead- 
ing to the greatest understanding, 
and provides opportunity for the 
greatest growth from the reading 
experience. This method of critical 
reading is merely an adaptation of a 
well-known philosophical idea of 
understanding an individual char- 
acter. And critical reading is the 
only democratic way of reading. 

The essence of critical reading is 
questioning. Questioning, for ex- 
ample, whether the writer has the 
right to make this statement. Is it 
justified by sufficient evidence? Are 
these statistics valid, and if so, do 
they really mean what the author 
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says they mean? We are great 
sticklers for the facts, but how often 
do we stop to examine them carefully 
to see whether they are really the 
facts, or just another opinion? How 
often do we recognize when the 
author has loaded his statement so 
that the meaning of the facts is dis- 
torted? How often do we take stock 
to see whether the facts really mean 
what the author makes them say? 

Uncritical reading is not demo- 
cratic. In uncritical reading the 
reader accepts the words of the au- 
thor at face value. He understands 
in terms of his own experience, and 
accepts these understandings. The 
assumption in this acceptance is that 
the author has either prestige, knowl- 
edge or some other power which is 
to make his word the truth and his 
reasoning the most desirable. This 
is authoritarian reading. The reader 
takes upon himself the role of an 
underling and accepts the author, by 
whatever virtue, as being above 
himself. This is the kind of reading 
that propaganda thrives on. This is 
the only kind of reading through 
which it can be effective. 


Democracy assumes the inherent 
integrity of the individual. Demo- 
cratic government is instituted to 
protect that integrity. What about 
the individual? The individual in a 
democracy has not only the right to 
his individuality, but it is his duty to 
develop it. The acceptance of a book 
by whatever authority, therefore, in 
denying the integrity of the indi- 
vidual, is not only undemocratic, but 
anti-democratic. If the individual is 
to maintain his integrity and to de- 
velop it toward its full potential, 
there are certain necessary condi- 
tions. One is the concept of the self. 
We quote the scriptures, “Love thy 
neighbor as thyself.” We believe it 
is to the betterment of society as well 
as to our own spiritual well-being to 
strive toward the love of our fellow 
men. We forget, however, that we 
are told also to love ourselves. If we 
deny our own integrity by giving up 


our right to deliberate and come to 


conclusions, we most certainly have 
no love for ourselves. And not lov- 
ing ourselves, we have little regard 
for our neighbor. 

Democratic reading treats the 
author as one who has ideas, but it 
assumes the reader is also capable of 
having his own ideas; the writing 
stimulates the reader to new think- 
ing, to create for himself different 
ideas. Critical reading assumes the 
integrity of the self. It assumes an 
inherent potential in the individual 





for the development of critical anal- 
ysis. It assumes both the right and 
the duty of the individual to ques- 
tion, to arrive at tentative conclu- 
sions, and to change these in the light 
of further evidence brought about by 
jurther questioning. This process is 
the essential process in democracy. 
To practice it and to permit others to 
practice it requires the ultimate in 
faith in the democratic system and in 
the individual. 

It is one thing to preach a doctrine, 
but quite another to practice it. If 
we preach democracy to our children 
but do not practice it, our preaching 
will come to naught. If we have so 
little faith in our professed beliefs 
that we think it is necessary to be 
authoritarian in respect to our chil- 
dren, how can we expect that they 
will develop into constructive demo- 
cratic citizens? If we deny our chil- 
dren their right and duty to learn 
through guided practice the delibera- 
tive democratic processes, how can 
we expect them to become dis- 
criminating democratic individuals? 

It is difficult for one with strong 
beliefs to refrain from attempting to 
indoctrinate others with those be- 
liefs. It is difficult for the adult to 
permit a child to learn to make de- 
cisions. Parents, for example, are 
often ready oracles for the child; that 
is, up until the time the child, to his 
dismay, realizes that his parents are 
not infallible. 

But if we feel in our hearts what 
we profess to believe, there is no way 
but to help the child learn to make 
intelligent, discriminative choices. 
And the child will never learn to do 
this unless he is given opportunity 
to gain experience in decisions. 

You may be thinking, “What does 
a child know? How can you expect 
a child to make the best decision in 
important matters?” 

We cannot teach a child which is 
the best decision in every situation 
that might arise, just as we cannot 
honestly teach him what to believe. 
What we can do, and what we must 
do is to help each child to develop 
habits of critical thinking. Even the 
youngest child asks “Why?” But for 
some strange reason, as we reach 
adulthood, we ask less and less 
“whys” and give more and more 
credence to what we are told. Per- 
haps this is intellectual laziness. 
Whatever it is, we can be sure it is 
most unhealthful. The implication, 
then, is that we should encourage the 
asking of “why;” we should encour- 
age the questioning of authority—if 
what is said is of value, it will stand 
(see TENDER YOUNG MINDS page 43) 
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During the action-packed leadership training conference. governors 
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International officers in studying problems that Kiwanis will face next year§ the | 





THE ITER NATIONAL COUN 


FIRST ROW: O. E. Peterson, Secretary; Bennett O. Knudson, 
Past President; Fred G. McAlister, Past President; J. Hugh 
Jackson, Immediate Past President; A. Copeland Callen, Past 
President; Charles S. Donley, Past President; George F. Hix- 
son, Past President; John R. Wright, Treasurer; Theodore H. 
Fenske, Vice-President; Don H. Murdoch, President; Claude 
B. Hellmann, Vice-President; Harry E. Karr, Past President; 
Edmund F. Arras, Past President; O. Sam Cummings, Past 
President; Harper Gatton, Past President; Mark A. Smith, 
Past President; Ben Dean, Past President; Donald B. Rice, 
Past President. 


SECOND ROW: Warren D. Dix, Governor, Minnesota-Dakotas 
District; Luman W. Holman, Governor, Texas-Oklahoma Dis- 
trict; Warren N. Coppedge, Governor, Georgia District; 
Ernest L. Bertram, Governor, Pennsylvania District; William 
F. Hearing, Governor, New Jersey District; Charles J. Thur- 
mond, Chairman, Committee on Boys and Girls Work; Albert 
E. Buck, Trustee; C. I. Moyer, Trustee; R. Warren Graffam, 


Trustee; Walter J. L. Ray, Trustee; Larue F. Smith, Trustee; 
Don. E. Engdahl, Trustee; Al. R. Cox, Trustee; Albert V. 
Zimmermann, Trustee; Jackson A. Raney, Trustee; Harvey 
R. Doane, Trustee; Donald T. Forsythe, Trustee. 


THIRD ROW: Frank C. Harmon, Governor, California-Nevada- 
Hawaii District; Joseph T. Chiott, Governor, Carolinas Dis- 
trict; Joseph W. Marshall, M.D., Governor, Utah-Idaho Dis- 
trict; Col. Lee B. Harr, Governor, Kentucky-Tennessee Dis- 
trict; Malcolm C. Heed, Governor, Ohio District; Arklie L. 
Fleming, Governor, Capital District; James A. Whitman, 
Governor, New York District; E. W. Tucker, Governor, 
Missouri-Arkansas District; Homer A. Hoskins, Governor, 
West Virginia District; LeRoy Coleman, Governor, Rocky 
Mountain District; Hubert L. Collins, Governor, Kansas Dis- 
trict; Ralph D. Steele, Governor, Ontario-Quebec- Maritime 
District; J. J. Kaster, Jr., Governor, Southwest District; 
Walter F. Patenge, Governor, Michigan District; F. Gordon 
Reynolds, D.D.S., Governor, Montana District; Harold R. 
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ect joined district secretaries, International committee heads and your 


year.§ The results of this meeting will be felt in your club. 


Bleything, Governor, Pacific-Northwest District; Chauncey 
B. Watson, Governor, Illinois-Eastern Iowa District; Harold 
J. Fraser, Governor, Western Canada District. 


FOURTH ROW: Carroll R. West, Assistant Secretary in charge 
of Activities and Public Relations, General Office; Earl B. 
Smith, Chairman, Committee on Agriculture and Conserva- 
tion; Albert J. Tully, Chairman, Special Committee on 
Resolutions; Harry C. Cooley, Chairman, Committee on Inter- 
Club Relations; S. Walter Stewart, Chairman, Committee on 
Public and Business Affairs for Canada; H. Park Arnold, 
Chairman, Committee on Public and Business Affairs for 
U. S.; Don I. Parker, Governor, Nebraska-Iowa District; Earl 
C. Knutson, Governor, Wisconsin-Upper Michigan District; 
Frederick Y. Briscoe, Governor, New England District; W. E. 
Watts, Governor, Louisiana-Mississippi-West Tennessee Dis- 
trict; Thomas E. Chambers, Governor, Alabama District; 
Clinton C. Barnes, Governor, Indiana District; Kar] Lehmann, 
Governor, Florida District; James G. Gass, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on New Club Building for Canada; Frederick M. 
Barnes, Assistant Secretary in charge of Administration and 
Field Service, General Office. 


FIFTH ROW: Norman H. Budde, Public Relations Assistant, 
General Office; Ralph H. Winslow, Director of Special Serv- 
ices Department, General Office; E. L. Tromley, Director of 
Convention Department, General Office; Robert B. Cormack, 
Secretary, Rocky Mountain District; John W. Dunn’*, Secre- 
tary, Southwest District; Silas S. Corthell, Secretary, Ohio 
District; Curry W. Watson, Secretary, Nebraska-Iowa Dis- 
trict; J. Earl Myers, Secretary, Florida District; Reed C. Culp, 
Chairman, Committee on New Club Building for U. S.; Simon 


*Deceased November 10, 1950. 
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H. Reynolds, Chairman, Committee on Support of Churches 
in Their Spiritual Aims; John R. Linklater, Chairman, Com- 
mittee on Programs and Music; Paul G. James, Chairman, 
Committee on Kiwanis Education and Fellowship; Judge 
Hubert Glover, Chairman, Committee on Underprivileged 
Child; J. Newton Lummus, Jr., Chairman, Committee on At- 
tendance and Membership; Carl Sommer, Secretary, Illinois- 
Eastern Iowa District; Felix B. Streyckmans, Managing 
Editor, The Kiwanis Magazine; Herbert S. Austin, Secretary, 
New England District; Robert Bruce Crippen, Director of 
Art and Production, General Office. 


SIXTH ROW: Robert R. LaFollette, Director of Records Depart- 
ment, General Office; Albert J. Brewerton, Secretary, Loui- 
siana-Mississippi-West Tennessee District; Ira E. McConnell, 
Secretary, Kansas District; Gaylord Mills, Secretary, Indiana 
District; John W. Butts, Secretary, Pennsylvania District; 
Charles F. Rand, Secretary, New York District; Ralph B. 
Carr, Secretary, Kentucky-Tennessee District; Frank O. 
Staiger, Secretary, Michigan District; Harold C. Jones, Sec- 
retary, Pacific-Northwest District; Raymond H. Barnes, 
Advertising Representative, The Kiwanis Magazine; Earle F. 
Gardemann, Secretary, Utah-Idaho District; Walter H. Baird, 
Secretary, Missouri-Arkansas District; F. Emery Stevens, 
Secretary, New Jersey District; Alfred G. Savage, Secretary, 
Ontario-Quebec-Maritime District; Thomas L. Buckingham, 
Secretary, Texas-Oklahoma District; W. Craigen Thom, Sec- 
retary, Minnesota-Dakotas District; Fred S. Kistemann, 
Secretary, California-Nevada-Hawaii District; Walter Ingram, 
Administrative Assistant, General Office; George A. Seyfer, 
Comptroller, General Office. 








Signs of all types 
ean be coated with highly 
reflective materials 

that inerease visibility 
and reduce the 


toll of highway deaths. 


A YEAR AGO, the City of Barberton, 
Ohio, an industrial community 
near Akron, decided to cut down its 
traffic accident rate. It experi- 
mented with one idea and another 
and finally came up with luminous 
stop signs, an idea as bright as the 
signs themselves. Traffic accidents 
have dropped more than fifty per 
cent at the sixty-seven intersections 
at which they have been placed. 
The stop signs which Police Chief 
Byron Eubanks says, “really scream 
stop when you get to them” are made 
of strips of rubber sheeting glued 


across the octagonal yellow stop 
signs. Silvery, glittery, luminous 
granules have been rolled under 


pressure into the sheeting and the 
word STOP is painted in black. The 
background of sheeting, which con- 
sists of 50,000 luminous facets of one 
square inch, glows out around the 
black lettering. And when the sign 
is caught in the headlights of a car it 
reflects the light back to its source 
and throws out a sharply delineated 
image. 

How these signs have reduced ac- 
cidents at the intersections at which 
they are placed is explained by the 
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By VIRGINIA BATDORFF 


town’s accident records. They show 
that in July, for example, only two 
of fifty-six accidents occuring at stop 
sign intersections happened because 
a driver failed to see or note the 
luminous signs. 

“We used to have at least two ac- 
cidents a week because at night the 
drivers didn’t see stop signs,” Traffic 
Sergeant Lee Rodenbaugh says. 

The idea of luminous stop signs is 
not entirely new for Barberton nor 
many other cities that have experi- 
mented for some time with different 
kinds of luminous sheeting, tapes 
and paints, and have put up one or 
two signs just to see what effect they 
would have. But no other town has 
been heard from which has really 
made an intensive study of the safety 
results of luminous signs. 

The newly formed Barberton 
traffic bureau has not only changed 
stop signs as fast as the budget will 
permit, but has also painted center 
lines, cross walks and curbings with 
luminous paint. Eventually they 
hope to use luminous lighting on all 





traffic and information signs in the 
city. 

The glowing product used in Bar- 
berton is made by the Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing Com- 
pany. This luminous sheeting, which 
comes in red, yellow, white, green 
and silver, and its brother product, 
luminous paint, in which the granules 
are mixed into the paint rather than 
pressed into sheeting, is now being 
used in Connecticut, where it is spe- 
cified for all license plates. A large 
railroad also uses it for its emblem 
of the mountain goat which leaps out 
at night at motorists approaching 
grade crossings. 

Although the price of luminous 
stop signs is the same as ordinary 
stop signs, it is said to be cheaper in 
the long run than the old type. The 
Barberton traffic department figures 
that its outmoded enameled em- 
bossed stop signs cost $4.50 each but 
they have to be repainted at least 
every second year. 

The new luminous stop signs cost 
the same but do not need as much 
upkeep. One sign which has been 
out in the weather for four years, 
Rodenbaugh says, is in as good con- 
dition as when it was placed at the 
intersection. The only work that has 
been done on it is a repainting of the 
yellow metal which surrounds the 
luminous sheeting. This sign still 
shows up as bright in the daytime, 
and its luminous night quality is as 
bright as ever. 

Barberton’s chief trouble now is 
that the budget must be watched. 
Rodenbaugh says that if finances 
permitted, they would tear out all 
the old type stop signs and put up 
the new, luminous ones immediately. 
Instead, they must make the change- 
over slowly. 

The paint shop is working full time 
trying to get out as many new signs 
as possible. The man who operates 
it has learned to save time and cut 
costs by dipping metal signs into 
luminous paint. He then paints the 
lettering in black. He cuts arrows 
and letters from the luminous sheet- 
ing and makes up signs which other- 
wise would be hard to distinguish in 
the dark. such as danger, directional, 
destination and regulatory signs. He 
would like to see all street signs 
painted with luminous paint. But he 
says that would be a luxury and im- 
possible to do at this time because of 
limited money and manpower. 

“T think we have one of the best 
stop sign and crosswalk setups in 
the country,” Eubanks says. “It’s 
certainly a lot safer than the con- 
ventional job.” THE END 
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Kiwanian Kris 


T was the fifteenth of December 

1943. Christmas crowds had be- 
gun to fill the streets. The stores 
were brightly decorated in all their 
usual finery, but this year something 
was missing. It was like a birthday 
party without a cake—for what was 
missing from the scene was Santa 
Claus. 

Kiwanian Jimmie Richardson 
asked the manager of the local J. C. 
Penney store what caused the 
strange situation, and was told that 
all the Santa Clauses were doing war 
work. There was not one to be had 
in town. 

This was making a lot of children 
unhappy, and to Jimmie Richardson 
a situation that makes children un- 
happy is one to be remedied as 
quickly as possible and with no red 
tape. Richardson was pretty busy 
doing a full time job of war work 
himself as head of the Vallejo Hous- 
ing Authority, but that didn’t stop 
him from borrowing a Santa Claus 
suit from the local Presbyterian 
church, and offering his services 
gratis for the remainder of the 
Christmas season. 

The suit is best described as “beat- 
up,” and the beard had been manna 
for many a moth, but what Santa 
Claus Richardson lacked in glamour 
he made up in enthusiasm and jolli- 
ness. 

The kids loved him. The parents 
and the stores were grateful, and 
Jimmie found the job so satisfying 
that he determined to do it again the 
next year—with improvements. 

He designed a sleigh to be mount- 

(See KRIS KRINGLE page 46) 
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When Jimmie Richardson learned that the 
moppets of Vallejo, California needed a Santa 


Claus, he immediately volunteered. 


By H. R. ELLSBERG 


With his merry manner and his long white beard, Kiwanian Jimmie 
Richardson brings joy to hundreds of kids every Christmas. His escapades 
during the holiday season scatter cheer and happiness 

throughout the community, which regards Jimmie as an institution. 








ADRIAN, MICHIGAN Members of this club repaired, 
remodeled and repainted enough toys so that every 
underprivileged child in the city can receive at 
least three playthings for Christmas. 

BAYSIDE, NEW YORK Together with fifteen other clubs 
in the Long Island West Division, the Kiwanis Club 
of Bayside is buying cigarettes for American soldiers 
and Marines in Korea. So far about 160,000 smokes 
have been sent overseas. Each pack of cigarettes 
bears a label which says it is a gift from the Kiwanis 
clubs in Queens County, New York. The Army 
Quartermaster Corps reports that the Kiwanis cig- 
arettes have been delivered to the front line GI’s 
and to men wounded in the Korean fighting. 

WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS Eighty-seven children from 
sixteen neighboring communities are receiving reg- 
ular treatment at the cerebral palsy center spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club of Wichita Falls. The 
operation of this clinic is financed by Kiwanis rum- 
mage sales, which netted about $8000 this year. The 
sale held in 1949 brought in about $3000. The treat- 
ment center is one of this club’s continuing youth 
service activities. 





A specialist examines one patient at the cerebral palsy treat- 
ment center maintained by the Kiwanis Club of Wichita Falls, 
Texas. Eighty-seven boys and girls are being cared for here. 


ALBERT LEA, MINNESOTA This club enlisted the aid 
of the Winnebago Indians to raise funds for under- 
privileged child work. The Indians staged a pageant 
showing Indian history, dances, songs and crafts. 
More than 750 people paid to see the spectacle. 

CALGARY, ALBERTA This club bought a piano for the 
inmates of a children’s home so the kids could take 
music lessons. 

SOUTHKENT, MICHIGAN This club bought a sewing 
machine for a widow with six children. 

SOUTH BEND, INDIANA’ Kiwanians here awarded 
medals to the outstanding athletes in six schools. 

HOBOKEN, NEW JERSEY Members of this club called 
a meeting of local vegetable dealers to ask that 
wholesalers and retailers tell the public what fruits 
and vegetables are in season. 

ABBEVILLE, LOUISIANA Kiwanians here are sponsor- 
ing a sportsmen’s club. 

BATTLE MOUNTAIN, MINTURN, COLORADO These 
Kiwanians laid a ninety-foot strip of sidewalk in 
front of a school building. The men also put a 
cement block at the back door. 

TROY, NEW YORK Instead of holding the customary 
Christmas party for underprivileged children, this 
club is buying $400 worth of blankets that will be 
distributed to needy families during the holiday 
season. 

INDIANA, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians here assembled 
to give departing draftees a sendoff. 

NORTH INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA _ This club helps 
finance a church group that is making dolls for 
underprivileged girls. 

LONGMONT, COLORADO This club has made arrange- 
ments for an insurance man to report to the club 
any needy families he encounters in the community. 

NORTH DETROIT, MICHIGAN Kiwanians here bought 
seed that was sent to farmers in Europe. 

STEELTON, PENNSYLVANIA This club is helping the 
borough council investigate local housing conditions. 

PLEASANTVILLE, NEW JERSEY This club got free med- 
ical aid for a high school boy whose nose was dis- 
figured in a sandlot football game. 

SAINT MARYS, WEST VIRGINIA Kiwanians here are 
helping local farmers get better prices for produce. 
This activity has increased growers’ revenue by 
about fifteen per cent. 

HADDON, HADDONFIELD, NEW JERSEY Members of 
this club raised money to buy a portable sound stage 
for the high school auditorium. 

DUNBARTON-PICKERING TOWNSHIP, ONTARIO This 
club helped several farmers find hired hands during 
the harvest season. 
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JOHNSON CITY, TENNESSEE Kiwanians here main- 
tain a card index of people admitted to the hospital. 
Ministers are notified as soon as someone from their 
congregation enters the hospital. 

DETROIT-REDFORD, MICHIGAN This club built a 
sand box for the Salvation Army Children’s Home. 

SPARTA, NEW JERSEY Members of this club helped 
restore the grounds of a run-down cemetery. 

HANNIBAL, MISSOURI This club sponsored a series 
of free public band concerts. 

GRAY, MAINE Kiwanians here gave a new flag to the 
local school. 

ORANGE-WEST ORANGE, NEW JERSEY Kiwanians 
here sent a resolution to the city commissioners 
urging a veto of a proposal to move a tavern close 
to a settlement house. 

NEWMAN, ILLINOIS This club organized a_ benefit 
baseball game to raise money for a girl whose skull 
was fractured while she was watching a baseball 
game. The club also took this girl to Chicago for 
an extensive examination. 

GALAX, VIRGINIA Members of this club helped pre- 
vent children from gathering in public places during 
the polio epidemic. 

NORTH BEND, OREGON This club took North Bend 
teachers on a tour of local business firms. 

BROCKPORT, NEW YORK Members of this club took 
sixty-one high school band musicians on an inter- 
club visit with the East York Toronto club. Twenty 
Kiwanians and Kiwanis wives from Brockport ac- 
companied the youths to Canada. 

CHILLICOTHE, MISSOURI Kiwanians here bought a 
magnifying glass so that an underprivileged young- 
ster could read. 

NORTH VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA A high 
school boy was given free room and board with a 
member of this club so that the lad could continue 
going to school. If the Kiwanis club had not made 
this arrangement, the youth would have been sent 
to an institution. Later the Kiwanians found the 
boy a good foster home. 


“Fletcher p to 
This child is contributing to the “Mile of Pennies” campaign 
sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Waupun, Wisconsin. The 25,- 
000 pennies collected will be used to equip a hospital nursery. 
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What must a club do 
to receive publicity 


in The Kiwanis Magazine? 


A famous editor once said that “When a 
dog bites a man, that’s not news, but when 
a man bites a dog, that is.” Basically, 
this is the editorial philosophy that guides 
us in the selection of activities for the 
magazine. We favor unusual activities be- 
cause they interest many Kiwanians. On 
the other hand, common projects are of 
interest only to the club involved. And 
since each Kiwanian pays for the magazine, 
it is only fair to publish the kind of 
material that has high reader interest. 

But what do the editors deem unusual? 
And why do projects that seem highly 
unusual to the Kiwanians involved often 
fail to receive publicity in The Kiwanis 
Magazine? The answers will appear in 
the Kiwanis in Action section of the 
January issue. 

—The Editors 


JOPLIN, MISSOURI This club has given the public li- 
brary a complete motion picture projection outfit 
that is available to the people of the community. 
Once a week the equipment will be used at a chil- 
dren’s home. 

GORHAM, MAINE This club recently honored a local 
housewife who for twenty-six years has driven a 
school bus without any accidents. The Kiwanis 
Club of Gorham awards an annual certificate of 
merit to some outstanding citizen. 

MONTE VISTA, COLORADO This club arranged for high 
school pupils to take over the municipal government 
for one day. Members of the student council acted 
as mayor, city manager, police chief, judge, city 
attorney and court clerk. A substitute police force 
of twenty boys and girls arrested everyone in town 
for some alleged violation. Each defendant was 
fined twenty-five cents, plus any donation he cared 
to make toward the Kiwanis club’s underprivileged 
child fund. Fines, too, were turned over to the 
club, which collected $250 as a result. 

MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE Kiwanians here sponsored 
a circus to raise money for the club’s underprivi- 
leged child fund. 

WHITESTONE, NEW YORK Kiwanians here swelled 
their welfare fund by conducting a moonlight cruise. 
Twenty disabled veterans were taken along on the 
trip as guests of the Kiwanis club. 

MOOSE JAW, SASKATCHEWAN This club helped 
promote a tuberculosis survey of the community by 
arranging for a jeep and loudspeaker to patrol the 
streets, reminding citizens that they should be 
X-rayed. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS This club prepared a 
plan for bicycle registration which was adopted by 
the Chicago Heights city council. The system will 
help prevent thefts and facilitate identification of 
stolen bicycles. Kiwanians volunteered to help 
start the program, and have been working to get 
all bicycles in the community registered. 

TORONTO, ONTARIO A committee from this club 
helped negotiate the sale of a local steel mill. After- 
ward, Kiwanians met with the new owner to assure 
him of their cooperaton in the future. 

EMPORIUM, PENNSYLVANIA Kiwanians here destroyed 
underbrush that obscured a local scenic spot. 

MONROEVILLE, ALABAMA When rain deluged a Boy 
Scout camporee, members of the Kiwanis Club of 
Monroeville brought the Scouts into town. 

VAN WERT, OHIO This club took over a local movie 
theater and put on a free show for kids. The only 
requirement for admission was a statement of each 
youngster’s church affiliation. Names of the chil- 
dren who had no religious connection were given 
to the ministerial association. Seven hundred and 
fifty children attended. 

ADA, OKLAHOMA This club is paying for the three- 
year nurses’ training course taken by a local colored 
girl. 

COLFAX, WASHINGTON  Kiwanians here marshalled 
support for a park improvement program. 

BOONVILLE, MISSOURI This club is tabulating the re- 
sults obtained by local farmers using anhydrous 
amonia fertilizer. The Kiwanians are interested in 
learning whether the fertilizer produced an increase 
in the corn crop. 

EATON RAPIDS, MICHIGAN Kiwanians here sent a 
letter to Washington, stating their support of the 
postmaster general in his reduction of expenditures 
in the post office. 

REVERE, MASSACHUSETTS Members of this club have 
helped the state conservation department with its 
trout-stocking program. THE END 





YOUTH serves \OUTH 


Tue Repmonp Union High School Key Club at Red- 
mond, Oregon made twelve picnic tables for the new 
playground and park. These tables were designed by 
Pete Satterlee, a Key Club member, who is paralyzed 
... At Patchogue, New York, the Patchogue High School 
Key Club sponsored a picnic supper for parents. Key 
Clubbers cooked the meal, served it and provided enter- 
tainment ... The Key Club of North Platte High School, 
North Platte, Nebraska, built two concrete benches for 
the school campus. A large “key,” inscribed with the 
names of donors and date of dedication, was put into 
the cement. 


Av Amiryvitte, New York the Key Club of Amityville 
High School sold programs and refreshments at the 
Metropolitan AAU wrestling meets. This group also is 
presenting a good sportsmanship trophy to the school 
which is voted as outstanding in sportsmanship by 
spectators, coaches and teams. 


T ue Sr. Joun’s AcapEMY Key Club at Winfield, Kansas 
sold tickets to the Kiwanis pancake fry. Members helped 
clean up the school grounds, ushered at a Kiwanis- 
sponsored program, and held a vocational guidance 
day for the entire student body. . . . At Rapid City, 
South Dakota the Key Clubbers of Rapid City High 
School helped dedicate a new airport. . . . Riverside 
Continuation School Key Club members of Windsor, 
Ontario organized a car washing day which proved 
very successful. . . . The Laconia High School Key Club 
at Laconia, New Hampshire helped promote the Ki- 
wanis-sponsored auction for the benefit of under- 
privileged children. . . . At Macon, Georgia the Key 
Club of Lanier High School purchased large metal 
wastepaper baskets for all classrooms. THE END 








Several hundred youngsters took part in a parade sponsored by the Kiwanis Club of Thomasville, Georgia. Here is one part 


of the throng which filled the city streets. 


Another phase of this activity was the Thomasville Key Club taking over the city 


government for a day. Key Clubbers acted as mayor, city manager, commissioners, auditor and superintendent of education. 
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Past Inrernationat President Ham Holt went to Berlin, 
Germany under the auspices of the Crusade for Freedom 
to attend the dedication of the gigantic Freedom Bell on 
October 24. 


Ovrawa, Ontarto Kiwanians took great pleasure in 
entertaining twelve American boys and girls who visited 
Canada’s capital recently. Twelve Kiwanians opened 
their homes to the youths, and Kiwanians took them 
around Ottawa. The group met Canada’s Prime Minister 
Louis St. Laurent and Minister of External Affairs L. B. 
Pearson. But the highlight of the trip was a luncheon- 
funfest with members of the Ottawa club. 


Kiwanis cuuss in the Detroit metropolitan area have 
united in an effort to perpetuate the memory of Joe 
Prance, one of the founders of Kiwanis. It is appropriate 
that this activity is a youth work project, because this 
kind of activity is perhaps the most typical Kiwanis 
service. 

Throughout the summer, busloads of underprivileged 
children were taken on outings to the Joe Prance Day 
Camp, located fifteen miles from the heart of the city. 
Sometimes the children were taken to the zoo, but 
usually they spent the time at camp, hiking, fishing, 
wading and doing craft work. This year 17,860 kids took 
part in the highly worthwhile program. 


A Detroit Kiwanian passes out refreshments at one session of 
the Joe Prance Day Camp, co-sponsored by all Kiwanis clubs in 
metropolitan Detroit, Michigan. Thousands of youths benefited. 
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A ormmicx in fund raising comes from Cedartown, 
Georgia, where Kiwanians have put the replica of an old 
well outside the room where the club meets. This sign 
explains the device: “Drop a coin—make a wish for 
an underprivileged child.” Club Secretary Charles 
Brumby reports that “no large amount of money is 
taken from this well on a weekly basis, but over the en- 
tire year the contributions are surprising.” From wish- 
ing well donations, the Cedartown club paid half the 
expense of sending a Boy Scout to Valley Forge, made 
a twenty-five dollar contribution to a local recreation 
program, and had money left over for further service 
to underprivileged kids in the Cedartown area. 


More roan 600 Kiwanians and distinguished guests 
attended a giant inter-club meeting in Chicago. Reverend 
John J. Cavanaugh, President of the University of Notre 
Dame, was the guest speaker. Among the prominent 
people in attendance were Mayor Martin Kennelly of 
Chicago, and Dwight Green, ex-governor of Illinois. 


Cartes Howett Demarest, for twenty-five years a 
member of the Kiwanis Club of Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
is the subject of a new book titled One Of The Few. 
It is the story of how Charles met and solved various 
problems that he has faced in local politics and com- 
munity affairs. THE END 


To celebrate the twenty-fifth anniversary of the dedication of the 
Harding Memorial, Vancouver Kiwanians visited the site. Left, 
Vancouver Mayor Thompson; right, US Vice-Consul Klieforth. 











WHY 2,200 CLUBS 


UN a 


ADOPTION of the Fordway 
Plan of gum machine spon- 
sorship by more than 2,200 
American service clubs and 
organizations last year made 
available over $500,000 for 


local welfare activities. 


SUCCESS of the Fordway 
Plan has been founded on 
three basic factors: 


QUALITY 
SERVICE 


INTEGRITY 


QUALITY of FORD Brana- 
ed* Ball Gum is assured by 
purity of ingredients, care of 
manufacture plus rigid sani- 
tary controls. 


SERVICE of Ford Self-Serv- 
ice machines is provided 
by more than 200 trained 
Operators and Service men 
throughout the nation. 


INTEGRITY is attested by 
the reputation of the busi- 
ness organization that stands 
back of the Fordway Plan. 






*Look for the name 
FORD on every ball 


Write for brochure, 
"Sharing the Profits— 
the FORDWAY" 


FORD 


GUM & MACHINE CO., Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 
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Hundreds of hospitalized GI's would 


like to send pictures of themselves home for Christmas. 


So why don’t you 


Be kind 


with your 


CaAMeEPLFA By RIE GADDIS 


HEN I was at one of the Army 
hospitals on a publicity photo 
assignment for the Chicago Chapter 
of the American Red Cross, I asked 
one of the hospital attendants if any 
of the camera clubs had been out 
lately to take pictures of the boys. 
“Oh, heavens, no!” was the quick 
reply. “Hardly at all after the war 


was over and the USO and other 
war time clubs shut their doors.” 
Yes, the war is over—but not for 
thousands of young men who are 
hospitals. 


still in Besides those 





Above, Miss Gaddis is shown as 

she prepares to photograph a vet. She 
holds the flash gun high enough to 
eliminate shadows, At the 

right is the finished portrait, made 
more appealing through special 

printing techniques. Almost anybody 
with a camera can do a good turn for a 
few of the boys who have had 

to sacrifice so much in our behalf. 


wounded in World War II, there are 
hundreds from Korea plus other 
hundreds from volunteer and draft 
service. For these men it makes 
little difference whether we are in 
a cold war, engaged in police action, 
or preparing for a shooting war— 
they are bedridden in hospitals and 
unable to visit their families. 

Right then and there I made ar- 
rangements with one of the hospital 
workers so I could go a few days 
later to take pictures of some of the 
boys who hadn’t been home or hadn’t 
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Photos by the author 


Left, the photographer used a black focusing hood to obscure the 


patient’s bed. Photos for the veterans to send home should minimize the 
hospital atmosphere. Kiwanis clubs might well get photography clubs 
or professional photographers to help with this needed work. 


seen their families or sweethearts for 


a long, long time. 

Almost anyone with a camera 
could do what I had arranged to 
do, but there are a few techniques 
involved that make these photo- 
graphs the kind that the men really 
want to send back to their families. 
That is why I had to make arrange- 
ments in advance. 

And so on the next Sunday, cam- 
era in hand and bag over my shoul- 
der, I started through the hospital 
with the volunteer service head, to 
the ward where I was to shoot as 
many photographs as possible of the 
specific young men who had been 
told in advance that a photographer 
would be there. 

You just can’t photograph these 
boys at random and get the right 
kind of picture. In the first place, the 
young men have to dress especially 
for the occasion. Many of them are 
bedridden and don’t even have street 
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clothes or uniforms. But a photo- 
graph of a bedridden patient lying 
helpless in hospital clothes is not the 
type of picture that helps the morale 
of either the boy himself or the 
family that he sends the picture 
home to. So with advance notice, 
these young people were able to bor- 
row clothing and get ready to have 
pictures taken that show them to the 
best advantage and in best spirits. 

I spent two hours shooting twelve 
men who would have photographs 
to send to loved ones. In one ward 
where several men were to be photo- 
graphed, there was a shortage of 
regulation shirts. I kept wondering 
where the man just shot disappeared 
so quickly and where the next chap 
was. Only after it was all over did 
I learn they had only one shirt for 
four men. The orderly somehow had 
failed to get special clothing for all 
of them, and all they had were white 
hospital pajamas. 

When it was necessary to prop the 
men up in bed I used a black drape 
in back of them to cut out all fea- 
tures of the hospital room, including 
the bed itself. Where the men were 
in wheel chairs we went out to the 
porches and got next to a venetian 
blind or some similar background 
that lent a pleasant unhospital-like 
flavor to the photograph. With proper 
cropping during the printing process, 

(See CAMERA page 38) 


Many vets like this one have been 

in hospitals since World War I. 

You can help soften the tragedy of their 
misfortune by taking pictures for 

the men to send home at Christmas. A 
little of your time might mean a lot to 
one of these hospitalized veterans. 





“KIWANIS 
CONSERVATION 
OF HEARING 

PROGRAM” 


- If your club is 
’ considering this 
as your special 
Underprivileged 
Child Project for 
1950, one of the 
phases of this 
so needed 
















































work 
in many of our 
communities is 
the periodic, sci- 
entific testing of 
hearing of all 
school children. 
a “It has been esti- 
mated that from 
50 to 60 per cent 
of all hearing impairments among 
children can be cured, or their 
progress arrested, if discovered 
early enough.” Are scientific hear- 
ing tests a regular part of the 
school health program in your 
community ? 








In a number of communities, the 
Kiwanis Club has purchased the 
new, portable, pure-tone Sonotone 
Audiometer, especially designed 
for use by schools, health authori- 
ties and others interested in the 
testing and conservation of hear- 
ing. Your club can participate in 
such a program for as little as 
$200.00. 

For further information, con- 
tact your local Sonotone office, or 
write for “Conserving Our Chil- 
dren’s Hearing,’ Volumes I and II. 


“[t’s never too early to examine 
a child’s hearing!” 











SONOTONE 


CORPORATION 
ELMSFORD, N. Y. 
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Behind the Scenes With 

YOUR INSURANCE COMPANY ... An 
insurance company service called Loss Preven- 
tion not only reduces accident and health haz- 
ards, but by reducing the opportunities for 
embezzlements, makes a vital contribution to- 
ward safeguarding business. 


4 
‘Here’s an 







nside Story 


about an 





“I’m the President of a drug company. My main job has been 
building up our business and, back in 1945, I turned over 
our insurance buying to one of our executives. 


“Tt was only when profits took an unexpected dip that I again 
looked into our insurance picture. Our general insurance 
program seemed all right . . . but our protection against 
employee dishonesty was dangerously low! So low, in fact, 
that I called in our insurance agent. 

“He asked for a few days to check over the situation. After- 
wards he not only recommended a better plan of employee 
bonding but also came up with some practical suggestions 
about our internal safeguards and auditing. One of these 
suggestions nipped an embezzlement in the bud—caught one 
of our men cashing bonus and discount checks from drug 
manufacturers for his own use. We could have lost plenty. 
Right then Loss Prevention took on a new meaning to me. 
“That's why I won’t forget the importance of employee bond- 
ing—no matter how large our business grows.” 


Remember: Employee bonds that keep pace 
with your business are your only sure safe- 
guard against crippling embezzlement losses. 
Call one of our agents and have him set up 
this protection—tailored to your needs. 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


PPPS OG 
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AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY nS 
NEW YORK CASUALTY COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY * SURETY + CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 














CAMERA 
(From page 37) 


all hospital atmosphere can be elimi- 
nated. 

You don’t need a professional type 
news camera with synchronized flash, 
although, of course, that helps. Use 
an old camera if you want to, with 
floods and a tripod. It takes longer 
to set up and shoot, but it is a far 
less expensive method of getting a 
lot of good pictures. If you have a 
strob unit, that is ideal. 

But regardless of what kind of 
equipment you have, if it’s adequate 
make a date right now to go out toa 
service hospital—you’ll be just in 
time to take pictures that the boys 
can send home at Christmas. THE END 





SIR GALAHAD GOVERNOR 
(From page 21) 


tion with the vast (for Arkansas) 
school program. 

Special trades schools for the 
handicapped youngsters and special 
instruction in occupational therapy 
for the crippled and blind are being 
erected under the supervision of Dr. 
A. B. Bonds, formerly with the 
Atomic Energy Commission, whom 
McMath lured away to head his re- 
vitalized educational division. The 
state is also stepping up its budget 
for free lunches, including milk and 
fruit, for undernourished children 
from backwoods homes. 

With the abandonment of the little 
red schoolhouse, beloved by senti- 
mentalists but of low health and 
educational standard, buses loaded 
with nurses are going into the red 
clay hinterlands to offer mothers 
instructions on how best to care for 
their tubercular or otherwise handi- 
capped children. Dr. Bonds is cor- 
relating his educational program 
with the newly reorganized Depart- 
ment of Welfare so that they work 
like a team. 

Governor McMath also succeeded 
in reducing the gasoline tax for 
farmers and is fighting for expanded 
rural electrification and phone serv- 
ices. 

Where this fresh wind that has 
swept over a state will go, no one 
knows. If Sid thinks he knows, he’s 
too modest to say so. Sid refuses to 
discuss it but shows a telegram he 
received from his grandmother, 
whom he calls a “real hillbilly,” 
when he was in an accident and got 
a swollen hand: 

READ ABOUT YOUR SWOLLEN HAND. 
I WON’T WORRY AS LONG AS IT’S NOT 
YOUR HEAD. GRANDMA. THE END 
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Special ... Give your retiring officers 
all uNnuSuad and committee chairman these useful 
and lasting Duo-Fast Pocket Staplers. 
ha Furnished in 14K gold for your 
Gift Item retiring president or sparkling chrome 
finish for your committee chairmen. 
Each one complete with 1000 refills 


for our in a handsome gift box WITH THE 
y KIWANIS EMBLEM AND INDI- 


VIDUAL’S NAME. Fully Guaranteed. 
it 
club officers 
















14K GOLD 

personalized with Kiwanis 
emblem and _ individual 
name. Handsome gift box 
with 1000 refills included. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


POSTPAID 
All sales and federal taxes 
included. (Regular price 
$14.00) 


ALSO 


sparkling chrome finish 
complete with emblem, 
name, gift box and refills. 


SPECIAL PRICE 


. 
POSTPAID 


(Regular price $ 4.00) 


Because of the year end 






demand, you must allow 10 days 
for shipment. Please 


include cash with order. 


Remember that the new Duo-Fast Pocket 
Li0- as | CO. Stapler still offers an outstanding 
fund-raising opportunity for your club. 


4017 NORTH DAMEN AVENUE = Details of this plan sent on request—or see 


CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS back cover November Kiwanis Magazine. 
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5300 Block — 

1000 Outside Rooms Each With . 
Bath—EUROPEAN PLAN Sheridan Road 
CHICAGO 


A 200 Car GARAGE in the ng 
building Lake Michigan 


North Shore Kiwanis Meets Tuesdays 12:15 
Kiwanian Phil Weber, general manager 








| DINKLER HOTELS 


IVhere Kiwanis Meets 


The DINKLER-ANSLEY Hotel, Atlanta, Ga, 
The DINKLER-TUTWILER Hotel, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

The DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS Hotel, 
Montgomery, Ala. 


The ST. CHARLES, New Orleans, La. 











New Hotel Mayflower 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
Wednesday at 1:00 


Hotel George Washington 
WEST PALM BEACH 
Wednesday at 12:15 


Bob Kloeppel, Kiwanian, President Director 
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Don’t Worry About Hotel Accommodations in 


ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


“Just Make Your Reservations” 


At HOTEL ARTHUR 


One of the several Roberts Hotels there. 
Modern, see ad in Hotel Red Book—near Clinlec. 
“A Room Always Assured” 






Kiwanian ARTHUR L. ROBERTS, Prop. 








Rotel OKLAHOMA 


BILTMORE 


OKLAHOMA CITY 
H. P. Johnson, Manager 














In Albuquerque, N.M. 


Kiwanis Meets at 


EL FIDEL HOTEL 


Wednesday Noon 








HOTEL 


VANCOUVER 


KIWANIS MEETS THURSDAYS 


Operated under the joint management of 
the Canadian National and Canadian 
Pacific Railway Companies. 
VANCOUVER, BRITISH COLUMBIA 

















Congress, and was taken to lunch by 
a senator from the State of Washing- 
ton. 

Soon after Marianne’s arrival in 
Vidalia, the Kiwaniannes gave a 
shower for her. This provided a quite 
modish wardrobe for the young lady. 

The same has been true of them 
all. A club president who heads a 
department store gave a fine woolen 
suit. The wife of another store owner 
gave cotton dresses for the warm 
Georgia summer. Wives and daugh- 
ters of club members have found 
great joy in contributing clothing 


| from their own well-stocked ward- 
| robes. And the girls themselves have 











SOUTHERN HOSPITALITY 
(From page 23) 


which she receives some good-na- 
tured kidding. One of her worries 
is that she will speak Dutch with a 
southern accent upon returning 
home. Marion has fitted beautifully 
into the Mitchell home, and is thor- 
oughly in love with their three small 
daughters. 

Monticello, the home of Chairman 
Mays, was the first Georgia town to 
receive a student. Being an agricul- 
tural community they chose a boy 
who wanted to learn of farming in 
America. Like the girls, Peter Nor- 
boge fits wel! into his new surround- 


10 


ings. Taking time out from studies, 
he, too, is kept busy visiting Kiwanis 
clubs as well as student and patriotic 
organizations. His wholesome good 
looks and his accordion playing are 
both great assets to this young 
Danish fellow, who will soon be re- 
turning to his native land. 

The Vidalia club is sponsoring 
Marianne Denzer, who has many 
wonderful experiences to treasure 
from her year in the south of Geor- 
gia. Perhaps the most thrilling was 
her visit to Washington, D.C. with a 
Vidalia Kiwanis family. While in 
the capital, she saw many wonderful 
monuments, witnessed a meeting of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of 


become quite adept at making neces- 
sary alterations. 

From her modest spending money 
allowances from the Macon club, 
Marlies saved up for a special pur- 
chase. “Guess what it is,” she called, 
as she danced down the stairs on a 
brisk Saturday afternoon after her 
shopping trip. I was curious, then 
amused, as she stood before us in a 
pair of shiny new blue jeans. 

“You look exactly like an Amer- 
ican teen-ager,” I anounced. 

“And that,” the happy girl an- 
swered proudly, “is exactly what I 
am.” 

Lilian Wimmer, daughter of a Ger- 


| man dentist, herself hopes to become 


a dentist. And so she finds life in the 
home of Dentist Palmer Saunders of 
the Ingleside Macon club, and fre- 
quent visits to his office, very stimu- 
lating. Lilian is a serious-minded 
student who at first found French 
a bit hard, as she had to translate 
from German into English, then into 
French. But after the first month at 
Miller High School in Macon, she 
has maintained the honor roll. 

The group agrees that one of the 
most wonderful features of the 
American high schools is the fine 
spirit of friendliness and cooperation 
between teachers and pupils. “The 
way they talk together about school 
problems and personal affairs,” one 
of them told me. And school clubs, 
they think, bring students closer to- 
gether in a spirit of cooperation. 
They see a danger, however, in that 
these extracurricular activities may 
take too much time from studies. 

Both Lilian and Marlies were made 
honorary members of the coveted 
Tri-Hi Y Club of Miller High School. 
Membership depends on an A aver- 
age in all studies, as well as on strict 
character, personality and spiritual 
requirements. They worked diligent- 
ly for the required points to attend 
the club’s house party at St. Siminds 
Island in June. And they took to the 
warm water of the Atlantic grate- 
fully, having known before only the 
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icy waters of the North Sea, which is 
cold even in summer. 

Marlies says that she was most 
awed when she spoke before the 
International President of Kiwanis, 
J. Hugh Jackson, when that great 
man was entertained by the Macon 
club last winter. Both Mrs. Jackson 
and President Hugh were so gracious 
to the girls, however, that they 
parted warm friends. 

For all these students their year 
in America has been a great blazing 
light of wonder and challenge. But 
could a highlight be named, it would 
be attendance at the International 
convention in Miami last May. Dur- 
ing the drive down, these young 
people from countries where priva- 
tion is the keynote, were amazed at 
signs along the highway which read: 
“Fresh Orange Juice—All You Can 
Drink for Ten Cents.” Four and five 
glasses at a stand proved the truth. 
And then, wonder of wonders, they 
came upon stands in Palm Beach and 
other cities where visiting Kiwanians 
and their families were invited to 
drink all they wanted—free. 

Then, wonderful, beautiful Miami, 
and the convention, where these 
young foreign visitors were treated 
with gracious respect and affection. 
They heard the Freedom Bell ring 
for the first time—the bell which was 
to ring months later as the symbol 
of freedom in their own beloved Ber- 
lin. But best of all was the thrill of 
mingling with thousands of jolly, 
happy, freedom loving Kiwanians, 
who had put aside their personal af- 
fairs for a time and were meeting to- 
gether to make plans for building a 
better world, not only for themselves, 
but for all peoples everywhere. 

The German girls say that it will 
be hard to take democracy back to 
their country. “One has to see de- 
mocracy work,” they think, “before 
one can really believe that it will. 
People who have lived under a dic- 
tatorship like that under Hitler, or in 
the Russian zone of Germany, can 
only imagine what a wonderful thing 
it would be to live in freedom, such 
as in America.” 

Beautiful young Urte Voight says, 
“Life really has changed since I am 
in America. It is a very great honor 
for me to be here, and I will always 
be thankful for everything the Ki- 
wanians and my ‘second daddies and 
mothers’ do for me. I shall use this 
great opportunity to learn as much 
as I can about America. I have never 
been as happy in my life before, 
and I am sure it wiil be the most 
impressive year of my life.” 

It has meant this to these few 
fortunate European students. Can’t 
there be more? THE END 
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No Other 
Organ offers 
so much! 





..- The New 


MORE VERSATILE...MORE BEAUTIFUL 
MORE AUTHENTIC 


Compare the New Connsonata with any organ on the 
market at any price...see it, hear it, play it and you’ll 
agree—No Other Organ offers so much, no other organ 
is more suitable for your home, church or school. It’s 
truly America’s Finest Electronic Organ! On Connsonata 
you play anything from traditional church to sprightly 
popular...even dramatic theatre-type organ... with 
ease and assurance. No pop, no lag; just smooth, easy, 
instant response. The gorgeous tone quality, ranging 
from pure flute to richest string voices, will thrill you 
with its amazing beauty and authenticity. Mail coupon 
for free literature and name of your dealer. No obligation! 
The Connsonata is a development of the Sound and Electronic Research Labo- 


ratories of C.G. Conn Ltd., world’s largest manufacturer of band and orchestra 
instruments and specialists in musical tone for three-quarters of a century. 


New Connsonatas 
are now available in 
several two-manual 
models, priced from 
$1695, and upwards. 
For complete details 
MAIL COUPON! 





CONNSONATA, ELKHART, IND., Dept. 1245 


Please send latest literature and prices on Conn- 
sonata Electronic Organs, at no obligation. 
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Elkhart, Indiana | 
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PERSONALIZED 


KIWANIS BILLFOLD 


$8.50 


POSTPAID 
TAX 
INCLUDED 





A handsome gift for that Kiwanis executive! Top 


grade, blond, genuine calf, expertly hand-laced 


with rich brown leather lacing. One side carries 
the Kiwanis International insignia—the other, three 


well designed initials, all carefully hand-tooled. 
Neatly lined with calf, the inside four pockets are 
of slened goat skin. Be sure to include the 
initials with order! SEND CHECK OR M.O. TO 


HOBBY LOBBY 222_Mesouite sracer 


CORPUS CHRISTI, TEX. 


FOLDING CHAIRS 


- IN Steel or Wood 


FOLDING BANQUET TABLES 


Z| AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 
\ J. P. REDINGTON 4 CO. 


DE PT.181 SCRANTON 2, PA. 



























SELL KIWANIS SOAP 


A new and novel means of raising money 
for your club’s youth activities. The soap is 
a French milled soap of superb quality, and 
fragrance, with the Kiwanis emblem im- 
pressed on every cake. Write for a most 
liberal offer to Kiwanis clubs. 


The Ivy Company 
fowned by Kiwanians) 
Green Lane, Penna. 








WATCHES WANTED! 





ANY CONDITION. Highest prices paid. 
Also broken jewelry, spectacles, dental 
gold, diamonds, etc. Cash sent promptly. 
Mail articles today or write for FREE 


shipping container. 


by] Dept. K 
Holland Bldg. 
St. Louis 1. Mo. 
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Parking Lots Pay Off 

A study of parking facilities in eighty- 
four cities in the New Jersey-New 
York-Connecticut metropolitan region 
by the Regional Plan Association indi- 
cates that city-constructed parking fa- 
cilities have invariably produced in- 
creased business and have also tended 
to increase land values. In New Canaan, 
Connecticut, for example, local retail 
sales were found to have tripled from 
1940 to 1948. Local businessmen con- 
sidered the establishment of the munici- 
pal parking fields in 1942 as a most im- 
portant factor in this increase. 

A rapid increase in the number of 
cities providing off-street facilities was 
also indicated by the study. Sixty of 
the eighty-four municipalities surveyed 
now provide either off-street parking 
lots or garages. Since V-J Day these 
communities have invested $6,500,000 in 
municipal parking fields with nearly 
sixty-five per cent of this amount being 
spent since the end of 1948. 

The average municipal parking lot in 
the area was found to have space for 
120 cars. Most of the municipal parking 
facilities were financed either by gen- 
eral taxation, through bond issues or out 
of current budgets. Less than twenty 
per cent of the parking lots charged a 
parking fee, while the remainder are 
free. 

About sixty of the New York metro- 
politan region’s 550 municipalities use 
parking meters to ration the use of curd 
parking space in their business districts. 
In these sixty communities, nearly $1,- 
500,000 was collected from the meters 
last year. Only one city—White Plains 
—allocated meter receipts for the de- 
velopment of off-street facilities. Net 
income from the average meter above 
its cost and maintenance expenses was 
found sufficient to pay for one and one- 
half off-street parking spaces. 


Street Repairs 

New plans to cut down traffic interfer- 
ence caused by street repairs and utility 
projects are being put in effect by many 
cities, according to the American Mu- 
nicipal Association. Recently Baltimore 
paved fourteen blocks of a major street 
one Sunday to avoid tying up week-day 
traffic. Seven contractors—with 365 men 
—were hired for the job. Paving began 
at 5:30 in the morning and traffic started 
to move over the new street by 8:30 in 
the evening. All lanes were open be- 
fore midnight. 

In Phoenix, the public works depart- 
ment has developed a method to elimi- 
nate the need for tearing up the same 
streets two or three times a year because 


of lack of coordination between the city 
and private utilities on construction 
projects. Henceforth, the utilities will 
be notified in advance about scheduled 
street repairs, and the utilities will be 
expected to synchronize their mainte- 
nance and installation with the munici- 
pal work. 

The Substructure Committee of Los 
Angeles, a group representing all street 
users, public and private, has worked 
out plans to keep traffic interference at 
a minimum in that city. This commit- 
tee meets regularly to coordinate and 
schedule all work involving ripping up 
of streets. The committee is not a mu- 
nicipal unit and prefers to work in- 
formally, without ordinances, although 
it has full support of the municipal ad- 
ministration. 

Backbone of the Los Angeles com- 
mittee plan is in-service training for 
supervisors and workmen on substruc- 
ture projects. A _ special instruction 
manual, “Surface Traffic Interference,” 
has been prepared to teach supervisors 
of street jobs how to work without stall- 
ing traffic. Included among do’s and 
don’ts are: When excavation is near a 
curb, put dirt on curbside; At intersec- 
tions, haul dirt away, even if you have 
to carry it back later; and Cover small 
excavations with heavy steel plate so 
traffic can drive over. 


Annexation Costly 
Newly annexed areas seldom pay 
enough in property taxes in the first 
several years following annexation to 
cover the costs of city services supplied 
them, studies cited by the International 
City Managers’ Association show. How- 
ever, in the case of most cities, annexa- 
tion is usually preferable to being 
hemmed in by small incorporated areas. 

A recent study by Colorado Springs, 
Colorado of the probable effects of an- 
nexation of four fringe areas on the 
central city, revealed that there would 
be a deficiency for the next five years 
in revenues as compared with the in- 
creased expenditures for municipal 
services. In one area with a population 
of 3600, the first year’s revenue defi- 
ciency was estimated at $59,730, result- 
ing in an increase in the city tax rate of 
1.38 mills. In the second year, the defi- 
ciency was estimated to drop to $29,250 
and by the fifth year would be only 
$13,280. Among services that were neces- 
sary to be supplied to the newly an- 
nexed areas were fire protection, public 
utilities, police protection, street main- 
tenance and library services. 

In Louisville, a newly drafted annexa- 
tion program sets forth four basic rules 
MAGAZINE 
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that should be taken into consideration 
when studying annexation of outlying 
areas: 1) Any municipal expansion of 
territory should conform to the re- 
quirements of sound financing and 
well-balanced over-all development; 2) 
Development of any newly annexed 
area should not be undertaken if it must 
take place at the expense of the older 
parts of the city; 3) A final ordinance 
annexing territory should not be passed 
until all litigation, including appeals, has 
been terminated in favor of the pro- 
posal; and 4) No capital improvements 
in any areas annexed during the current 
fiscal year should be financed out of the 
regular city budget, which contemplates 
no substantial expenditures for such 
purposes in the older parts of the city. 


Builders Provide Parking Space 


More cities are taking action to get 
parked automobiles off their streets by 
requiring builders of industrial, com- 
mercial and residential structures to 
provide adequate off-street facilities for 
tenants or users of their buildings. 

A zoning amendment recently adopted 
by the New York City Planning Com- 
mission requires that garage or parking 
space in varying degress must be pro- 
vided with nearly all types of housing 
constructed in the future. Under the 
zone change, apartment houses of more 
than forty units erected in the city’s 
densely populated areas must have 
garage or parking space equal to one- 
fifth the number of units. In less densely 
populated areas the car space must 
equal from thirty to fifty per cent the 
number of apartments. Parking space 
may be enclosed or in the open, but the 
open space must be where a garage may 
legally be erected. The storage space 





may be provided other than on the lot 
where the dwelling is erected, but if the 
parking area is in the same ownership 
as the apartment building, it cannot be 
more than 1000 feet away. 

In Miami an off-street parking ordi- 
nance similar to that of New York has 
been adopted. As originally drawn, the 
ordinance exempted new buildings in 
the congested downtown district of 
Miami from providing off-street facili- 
ties. A proposed amendment to the ordi- 
nance would make it applicable only to 
homes, apartments and hotels. 

Under a plan being considered in 
Louisville, all new apartments, schools, 
churches, retail stores, hospitals and 
many other types of building would 
have to provide off-street parking facili- 
ties. If adopted, the plan would affect 
every building built or structurally al- 
tered to the extent of changing the 
amount of floor area by fifty per cent or 
more except in the business district. The 
parking space would have to be set 
aside on the premises or within 1000 
feet of the building entrance. 

Here are examples of the parking 
spaces that would be required to be set 
aside under the proposed Louisville law: 
one and two-family dwellings and 
multi-family dwellings—one space a 
dwelling unit; apartments—two spaces 
for each three dwelling units; hotels or 
rooming houses, club and fraternity 
houses—one space for each three rooms 
or suite; auditoriums, theatres, gyms, 
stadiums—one space for each five seats 
or bench-seating space; churches—one 
space for each five pew seats; dance 
halls, skating rinks and places of private 
or public assemblage—one space for 
each 100 square feet of floor area; retail 
stores—three spaces per 1000 square feet 
of floor area. THE END 





TENDER YOUNG MINDS 
(From page 27) 


the questioning; if it falls there is all 
the more reason to question its 
validity. 

These conclusions lead directly 
into the problem of the suppression 
of literature, of any type. By sup- 
pressing a book we are indicating 
our fear of it. We are indicating that 
it contains arguments against which 
we are afraid our own beliefs may 
not stand. Our democratic ideals 
ought to stand against any rational 
argument. Why, then, fear? Because 
irrational argument may sway emo- 
tions, and emotions are the deciding 
factor. By suppressing a book we are 
also indicating our lack of faith in 
the deliberating processes and in the 
individual. We are saying that the 
reader is unable to see through fal- 
lacies, will always remain unable to, 
and therefore we must make these 
writings unavailable to him. 

This seems to me to be preparing 
our children for propaganda; it is 
defeating our own purpose. It would 
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seem much more effective in the fight 
for intellectual independence if we 
were to help our children develop 
the desirable habits of discriminating 
thinking. We cannot do this by re- 
stricting the intellect. We must do it 
by encouraging the young person to 
question what he reads, to search 
himself as well as the literature, and 
to help him to understand and be 
able to develop his own intelligent, 
effective decisions. 

In 1821 Jefferson wrote, “I know 
of no safe depository of the ultimate 
powers of the society but the people 
themselves; and if we think them not 
enlightened enough to exercise their 
control with a wholesome discretion, 
the remedy is not to take it from 
them but to inform their indiscre- 
tion by education.” In 1950, we might 
well heed these words, and if we 
think our children are not enlight- 
ened enough to exercise their control 
of their minds with a wholesome 
literary discretion, the remedy is 
not to take it from them, but to 
improve their literary indiscretion by 
education. THE END 
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CLUBS BE WRONG??? 


NOT when over 89% use our services year after 
year, many annually for 20 years, as_ their 
MAIN FUND RAISING PROJECT. 


We have helped raise over $20,000,000 for Civic 
and Charitable Causes. 
Details Free on Request—Write NOW! 
JOHN B. ROGERS PRODUCING CO. 
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Fostoria, Ohio 
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WHO ARE 
THE FEW? 


Most Kiwanians know, 
and will want to read 


ONE OF THE FEW 
4 by 
David 
F. 


Demarest 





The Story 
of an Ideal 
Community Leader— 
25 Years a Kiwanian 


You will find help and inspiration as 
you see how the subject of this book, 
Charles Howell Demarest, met and 
solved the varied problems of commu- 
nity welfare and local politics that may 
face you. He accomplished more in a 
lifetime than most of us would in two! 
“A lifelike picture of a great and good man 
. it would mean much for the life of this 
country if there were one such man as Mayor 
Demarest in every community throughout the 
nation,”’ 
Arthur T. Vanderbilt, Chief Justice 
Supreme Court of New Jersey 
Whether you read it quietly at home or 
review it at your club's next meeting, 
' . 
you'll be glad you sent for it! 


Illustrated . . . 212 pages 
ee MAIL TODAY FOR QUICK DELIVERY 


CANYON PRESS of NEW YORK, 
132 Beekman St., Dept. K, N.Y. 7, N.Y. 





Please send ........ copies of ONE OF THE 
FEW at $3.00. 
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DEERE og, <eb ach ghdcanbbees tacanisentseaeseaee 
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if remittance is enclosed.) 
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LIFT—AND IT SNAPS UP 
TO REMOVE TIES 
. 
PUSH—AND IT 
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ACCESSORY DRAWER 
HOLDS’ CUFF LINKS, 
TIE CLASP, RINGS, ETC. 
The perfect necktie accessory. $#HOO Postage 
Holds 24 ties in plain view. “~~ Prepaid 
Personalized with Two Chrome Initials 50c Extra. 
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NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 


1468 W. 9th Cleveland 13, Ohio 


PRINT YOUR OWN 
POST CARDS 


















Amaz ing results in sales, inquiries and con- 
tacts... saves time and money .._ very easy 
to use GEM STENCIL DUPLICAT R is 
ideal for Advertising, Announcements, Notices, 
Labels, Forms, Price Lists —hundreds of uses for 
every type of business and organization. 
Comes complete with all supplies, instructions 
and 60-page Book of Ideas. 

FREE TRIAL OFFER: Try it before you 
buy it! Write and a GEM OUTFIT will, os 
sent you postpaid. After 10 days, send on ony 
$7.50 or return the GEM. no questions ask: 
The GEM must sell itself, you be the judge. 


BOND EQUIPMENT CO. « Dept. 103 
6633 Enright St. Louis 5, Mo. 
SEND NO MONEY « FREE TRIAL OFFER 
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PICTURE OF THE MONTH 


When Judy Garland secured her re- 
lease from Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer stu- 
dios, the heads of that company must 
have felt a great void had been created, 
which could never be filled. As a mat- 
ter of fact, I don’t suppose there ever 
will be another Judy. But at this point, 
they must be finding considerable sol- 
ace, at least, in the performance of Jane 
Powell in TWO WEEKS—WITH LOVE. 

Although Miss Powell is definitely a 
different type of singing personality 
than Judy, she is fast developing a style 
and charm of her own which seem des- 
tined to carry her to the very pinnacle 
of Hollywood success—especially if she 
is afforded more roles of the calibre of 
this one. Not only is her singing a de- 
light to the ear, but the Technicolor 
cameras, for the first time, have caught 
the fresh, vivacious quality that has 
long made Jane such a favorite off- 
screen personality here in Hollywood. 

In TWO WEEKS—WITH LOVE, Miss 
Powell plays the oldest of four children, 
off with their family for a vacation in 
the Catskills, back in the summer of 
1913. While there, she gets an adolescent 
crush on Ricardo Montalban, a hand- 
some young Cuban who has just ar- 
rived at the resort. There are all sorts 
of complications which afford plenty of 
laughs, as her father and mother— 
played by Louis Calhern and Ann 
Harding—attempt to break up the ro- 
mance. In the end, it all turns out hap- 
pily and, I might add, especially for the 
audience, which is afforded all too few 
musicals as well knit and charmingly 


presented as this one. 
Je and unsavory characters, both 
male and female, in an under- 
world search for the culprits “who done 
him wrong,” by sending him up on a 
robbery rap of which he was innocent. 
It’s told in the usual blasé Powell man- 
ner, with plenty of toughness woven 
throughout its fabric. Rhonda Fleming 
provides the romantic interest, plus 
some better-than-average acting. Even 
so, it’s fare for the aisle-seat crime 
busters clique—and not for the kids. 


te 


In CRY DANGER, Dick Pow- 
ell runs the gamut of sordid 





In RIO GRANDE, John Ford, 
the western movie’s answer to 
Cecil B. DeMille, has come up 
with another of those thrilling, 





By 


EY JIMMIE FIDLER 


Member, Kiwanis Club 
of Hollywood, California 


powerful sagas about the United States 
Cavalry during the frontier days in the 
old West. Starring John Wayne and 
Maureen O’Hara, this one has been fash- 
ioned in the best Ford tradition—com- 
plete with thrilling Indian raids, cavalry 
clashes, and some strictly first-rate folk 
music dished up by the Sons of the Pio- 
neers. It is the story of a cavalry colonel 
(Wayne), who has sacrificed his home 
through love for the Army, his son 
(Claude Jarman), who enlisted as a 
private in his father’s company after 
flunking out of West Point, and an em- 
bittered mother (Miss O’Hara), who 
comes to the frontier garrison where 
they are both stationed, to get her son 
released. Kids never get old enough to 
outgrow the kind of entertainment that 


this picture offers. 
‘ . pleasant role—a la “Mildred 
Pierce”—in her latest picture, 
HARRIET CRAIG. But, just as she did 
in the earlier picture, she proves herself 
a true master of her craft, and has 
moulded another characterization which 
can’t very well escape Academy Award 
consideration. As a cold, calculating 
woman, whose only concern is her own 
financial security, Miss Crawford af- 
fords a psychological study which is as 
interesting as anything of its kind ever 
seen on the screen. Adults, and espe- 
cially those who appreciate expertly 
executed melodramatics, will find much 
to cheer about in HARRIET CRAIG. 
But it’s definitely too heavy for the 


younger generation. 
dg COCKEYED WONDER could, 
at times, be described only as 
“cockeyed,” it wins a thumbs up desig- 
nation in this pillar because of its sure- 
fire appeal to youngsters. This time, 
Rooney plays a laborer in an orange 
packing plant who inherits his uncle’s 
estate, consisting of $162 and a truck 
load of magic equipment. In putting the 
inheritance to use, Mickey gets involved 
in a variety of situations, ranging from 
a cops-and-robbers chase with a gang 
of thugs, to a hearts-and-flowers ro- 
mantic interlude, with Terry Moore. 
Discriminating oldsters may find the 
whole thing a little too much for their 
tastes, but the kids will love it. 


Joan Crawford has come up 
with another thoroughly un- 


Although Mickey Rooney’s 
latest cinematic effort, HE’S A 
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PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


KING SOLOMON’S MINES 
(Deborah Kerr-Stewart Gran- 
ger-Richard Carlson). A new 
motion picture classic that is 
a must for every member of the family. 

THE JACKPOT (James Stewart and 
Barbara Hale). A zany comedy that 
pokes good-natured fun at the radio 
give-away programs. The whole family 
will love it. 

THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Ger- 
trude Lawrence-Jane Wyman-Kirk 
Douglas). An artistic triumph of near- 
flawless proportions, but undoubtedly a 
little too heavy and actionless for some 
tastes. Unobjectionable morally. 

BROKEN ARROW (James Stewart- 
Jeff Chandler-Debra Paget). A modern 
day “Ramona,” and just as good. 

THE FIREBALL (Mickey Rooney- 
Beverly Tyler). An actionful drama 
about an orphan lad who becomes 
world’s champion roller skater, only to 
be stricken with polio. Rooney keeps it 
light enough and fast moving enough to 
hold the youngsters’ interest. 

COPPER CANYON (Ray Milland- 
Hedy Lamarr). A Technicolorful west- 
ern of the post Civil War era that should 
prove mildly pleasing to the family. 

FANCY PANTS (Bob Hope-Lucille 
Ball). Slapstick buffoonery at its best, 
with two masters of the art in their top 
form. 

THE MEN (Marlon Brando-Teresa 
Wright). A fine and forceful story of 
America’s paralyzed war veterans and 
the doctors and nurses who help them 


on the road back. 

‘ ' brutal and shocking a thriller 
as ever hit the screen. Defi- 

nitely not for children. 

THE SEPTEMBER AFFAIR (Joan 
Fontaine-Joseph Cotten). A lot of soap- 
opera drivel about an extra-curricular 
love affair. 

OUTRAGE (Mala Powers-Tom An- 
drews). A morbid, moody tale of a sex 
crime and its effect on a teen-age girl. 
Definitely taboo for the youngsters. 

BORN TO BE BAD (Joan Fontaine, 
Robert Ryan and Zachary Scott). Like 
its title, the script was doomed from the 
beginning. Pure twaddle and not worth 
your attention. 

EDGE OF DOOM (Dana Andrews- 
Farley Granger-Joan Evans). The key- 
note of tragedy and futility preclude 
it as a good family picture, but it 
shouldn’t be underrated as a fine piece 
of melodramatic entertainment. 

KISS TOMORROW GOODBYE 
(James Cagney). Sordid and scalp- 
tingling to the ’nth degree. Definitely 
not for children. 

THE FURIES (Barbara Stanwyck- 
Wendell Corey - Walter Huston). A 
strictly adult type western dealing with 
a daughter’s revenge on her father. 

CAGED (Eleanor Parker). Harsh, 


THE ENFORCER (Humphrey 
Bogart). As _ blood-curdling, 


stark and realistic screenfare about 
women in penal institutions. An out- 
standingly fine movie, but too tough 
for youngsters. 


THE END 
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happier years by reading— 


THE SECOND FORTY YEARS 


By Dr. Edward J. Stieglitz 
Fellow of the American College of Physicians 
Here’s a book for the people past forty. It’s full 
of sanity, practical advice and medical wisdom! 
In its pages a nationally known authority ex- 
plodes many a myth and offers many a sugges- 
tion for living better—and longer. 

A straightforward, popular presentation of 
what scientists know about man, it’s a solid self- 
help book which promises no miracles, offers no 
sensational cures—but discusses the subjects 


that the person over forty needs 
to know about. The effects of 
drinking, eating, smoking, sex... 
the goals of health, wealth, 
security and freedom from pain 
...the true facts about high 
blood pressure, cancer and 
diseases of old age. 


The answer depends largely upon 
you, yourself, says Dr. Stieglitz. 


HOW LONG DO YOU 
PLAN TO LIVE? 


Is any gift as valuable to you 
as 10-15-20 more years? 
It’s largely up to you how many years you 


live after your fortieth birthday. Learn 
how to assure yourself of more years and 





Table of Contents 


How Old is Old? 

The Biology of 
Senescence 

What Senescence 
Means to Us 

The Hazards of 
ssenescence 

Life With a Handi- 
capped Heart 

High Blood Pressure 

Nutrition in Later 
Years 

Sex and Age 

The Question of 
Cancer ; 

The Point of View 

Wise Investment 
of Leisure 

An Aging People | 

Constructive Medicine 











He shows in many graphs and 
diagrams how every human being 
must go through the three stages 
of life: Evolution, Maturity, In- 
volution. Will you go through 
them via detours and bumpy 
roads—or will you use this book 
as a map, plot a straight course, 
and save your energy to enjoy 
the scenery along the way? 






Examine it for 10 days 


FREE 


At the end of that time 
send us $3.95 plus a few cents 
postage r return the book if 
you aren't convinced that it 


you can 


i J. 8. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


' East Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 

(1) Please send me Dr. Stieglitz's THE SECOND 
FORTY YEARS for free examination, Within 10 
days, I will remit $3.95 plus postage, or return the 
book postpaid. 
order and publisher will pay postage. Return 
privilege guaranteed, - 


C1 SAVE! Send payment with 


K-12 





points the way to a longer—and 





happier—life for you and your 
loved ones MAIL THE COUPQN 
TODAY 





1 Street and Numb 


I city and State. 








**GOD OF CREATION’ — 
37 min. 


**GOD OF THE ATOM’’—— 
40 min. 


Employing lapse-time photography 
and photomicrography, the films 
delve into the marvels of creation. 
These unusual motion pictures il- 
lustrate God's wisdom and power 
and man‘s dependence upon Him. 
Educational - Inspirational 
Enjoyed by millions in schools, 
churches, clubs and industry. For 
complete description of these’ films, 
reprint of August, 1950, RED- 
BOOK article featuring the films, 
and address of film dealer nearest 











(For SPARKLING PROGRAMS in 1951 - use 
FAMOUS SCIENCE FILMS 


produced by Dr. Irwin A. Moon 


MOODY INSTITUTE OF SCIENCE 


16 mm. — color — sound 


*“*“VYOICE OF THE DEEP’’— 
30 min. 

“DUST OR DESTINY” — 
45 min. 


Available on rental throughout 
the entire United States 


See eee ae ero 


Don H. Parson, Director 
Film Department 

Moody Bible Institute 
820 North La Salle Street 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Please send film information to: 





STREET. 





Cry_£_._.  ... ZONE STATE 


| you, mail coupon NOW. 
| & fF FF FF fF FF FG ed 

























165 W. Harrison St., 


Give your family... 


PUSH-BUTTON RADIO-CONTROLLED GARAGE 


LOOK FOR THIS 
MARK OF QUALITY 


a button! 


approach the garage, or closed behind you as you drive away. 


from the weather... 


WS Give your family something that means convenience... 
relief from an annoying daily chore. 
RADIO CONTROL that will open and close your garage doors at the touch of 
We No need to stop the car —doors can be opened as you 





DOORS... 






protection 
Give them Barcol 


At night, lights 


in the garage and along the driveway can be turned on as the doors open. 
We Think of the savings in time and trouble this can mean to you, to your 


wife, to your children who drive — every day in the year. 


We Today's 


improved equipment is backed by over 10 years of manufacturing experience 


and successful installations all over the country. 


It is adaptable to practically 


all sizes and types of doors, and to use in existing as well as new gatages. 
Our nation-wide sales and service organization insures satisfaction. Q@@ For 
a memorable Christmas for your family — write today for further information! 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY, 


155 


MILL ST., 


ROCKFORD, ILL. 
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Secretary catalog of club supplies now ready. 
‘OLD GLORY’ MANUFACTURING CO. 
Chicago 
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WAbash 2-2070 


eo DESK | WHAM-O 
SPORTSMAN * 


| HITS LIKE A .22 RIFLE— 
convenience of | KILLS RABBITS, SQUIRRELS. 
uilt with shelf | Powerful, silent, accurate. 
| For hunting, target, ail 


routing pests. 


Sportsman's cheice a 


sold world 


over! 





Wham-0 Mtg. Co., Box6K,South Pasadena, Calif. | 
* Professional model of Nat’! Slingshot Assn 









HUNTING 
SLINGSHOT 
Heavy duty 7” ash stock. 

40 steel balls, extra rubber straps. 
GUARANTEED — at dealers, or send $1. to | \ 


























FROM THE WORLD’S GLASS CAPITAL! 


Sparkling crystal shur-out (patented) ash 
trays and $25 capacity coin banks with 
Kiwanis seal fired on in glossy three color 
permanent enamel. Beautiful and useful gifts 
for family or Kiwanis friends. Send cash, 
check, or money order today for prompt pre- 
paid delivery anywhere in U.S.A. or posses- 
sions. Sorry, no C.O.D. 

2 Ashtrays @ $1.00. 
Combination for $1.50. 


KIWANIS CLUB OF CORNING, N. Y. 


Coin Bank @ /75c. 








“TM MAKING 
MORE THAN 


$1000 a Month 
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Haven’t Touched Bottom Yet!” 


Science's 
New Midget 
Miracle 
““PRESTO"’ 





—reports Charlies Kama, Texas, one of many 
who are ‘‘cleaning up'’ with orders for 
PRESTO, Science’s New Midget Miracie 
Fire Extinguisher. So can YOU! 


AMAZING new kind of fire extinguisher. 
Tiny ‘‘Presto’’ (about size of a flashlight!) 
does job of bulky extinguishers that cost 4 
times as much, are 8 times as heavy. Ends 
fires fast as 2 seconds, Fits in palm of hand, 


Never corrodes, Guaranteed for 20 years! 

Show it to owners of homes, cars, boats, 
farms, and to stores for re-sale—make good 
income. H. J, Kerr reports $20 a day. Wm, 


Wydallis, $15.20 an hour. Write for FREE 
Sales Kit. No obligation. MERLITE INDUS. 
TRIES, Inc., Dept. 4012, 201 East 16th St., 
New York 3, N.Y. IN CANADA; Mopa, Inc. 871 
Dowd St., Montreal 1, P. Q. (1f you want a regu- 
lar Presto to use as a demonstrator, send 
$2.50. Money back if you wish.) 








KRIS KRINGLE 
(From page 31) 
ed on a truck, so that Santa could 
travel in the best North Pole man- 
ner, and the next Christmas season 
found him again masquerading as the 
jolly saint. 

By the third year, Kiwanian Rich- 
ardson as Santa Claus had become a 
Vallejo institution, and his enthusi- 
asm for his one man community 
service project spread to the em- 
ployees of the housing authority. 
They began repairing old toys for 
needy children, and in 1949 distrib- 
uted over 3000 beautifully dressed, 
rejuvenated dolls and other toys. 

The sleighs and reindeer are built 
in the housing authority shop. Each 
year changes and improvements have 
been made. The sleigh is now 
mounted on a jeep so that it appears 
to be moving on its runners. The 
sleigh pushes the reindeer, which 
are mechanized to look as if they are 
running. 

The candy used by Santa Richard- 
son is furnished by the merchants of 
Vallejo. In 1949 Santa and his help- 
ers distributed 17,000 bags of it. 


Berne Santa Cavs has its disad- 
vantages at times. The weather 
around Christmas time in California 
is often warm. On these days Rich- 
ardson wishes fervently that some- 
one would design an air-conditioned 
Santa Claus suit. However, he con- 
soles himself that he fills out the suit 
without padding. He dislikes think- 
ing of what it would be like if he had 
to wear a couple of pillows! 

At one time he collapsed on the 
truck after a four hour stand and 
had to spend a week in the hospital 
with a serious strep throat. Since 
then he works no longer than two 
hours at a time. 

In the years since he first appeared 
in the borrowed suit, the Kiwanian 
Kris Kringle has made nearly 400 
appearances, greeting children at an 
average of 500 an hour. 

At the children’s theatre party 
given by the Fox West Coast Thea- 
tres and the Vallejo Times-Herald, 
he played Santa to an audience of 
over 5000 kids, passing out candy and 
reading letters to Santa Claus. He 
has appeared at children’s Christmas 
parties at Vallejo public and private 
schools, and children’s parties given 
by the Kiwanis, Elks and Lions clubs. 
His schedule has included visits to 
the amputees at the Mare Island Na- 
val Hospital, the paraplegic ward at 
Permanente Hospital, and the Carol 
Vista School for spastic children. He 
has distributed candy and cheer to 
thousands of children in the housing 
projects. 
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The sleigh stops in front of various 
downtown stores where the children 
can come up the ramp, get a bag of 
candy, and tell Santa what they want 
for Christmas. This year, Kiwanian 
Richardson feels he will reach more 
people and bring more pleasure by 
cutting the store stops to a minimum 
and operating instead from seven to 
nine at night, covering every street 
in the city during the Christmas sea- 
son. The sleigh will pause every 
three blocks for the carolers to sing, 
or wherever there is known to be a 
shut-in. 

Jimmie Richardson (whose driv- 
er’s license bears a dignified “James 
D. Richardson”) has been associated 
for years with service organization 
work for boys and girls, but Valle- 
joans agree that he has brought the 
most pleasure to the greatest num- 
ber of people, both children and 
grownups, with his one man com- 
munity service project—playing the 
role of Santa Claus. THE END 


* * * * * 


3, Anniversary Club 


. January 31 


30, Anniversary Clubs 


Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Kingston, Ontario. ....... January 1 
Elwood, Indiana......... January 3 
Parsons, Kansas......... January 3 
Wausau, Wisconsin. ...... January 3 
Wemrene, SUMED oo. case cg January 5 
Vidalia, Georgia......... January 5 
Woodlawn, South Shore, 

Ghiessn, Tic. 6 6k. January 5 
Clovis, New Mexico....... January 10 
Cordele, Georgia. ........ January 11 
Newport News, Virginia. ..January 11 
Roswell, New Mexico..... January 11 
San Angelo, Texas....... January 11 
Winchester, Indiana...... January 13 
Wichita, Kansas......... January 14 
Iowa City, lowa.......... January 18 
Norton, Virginia......... January 18 
North Shore, Chicago, Ill... January 19 
Erwin, Tennessee........ January 20 
Riverside, California ..... January 20 
Coshocton, Ohio......... January 22 
DeKalb, Illinois ......... January 25 
St. Cloud, Minnesota ..... January 27 


North Platte, Nebraska. . . 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. . 


. January 28 
. January 31 


Twin Falls, Idaho........ January 31 
Y),, Anniversary Clubs 

Jesu, GOeeetes 06. 6.0 0065 as January 5 
Madison, New Jersey ..... January 6 
New Smyrna, Florida... .. January 7 
Lancaster, California .... . January 8 


Riverside, Detroit, Mich.. . January 11 
Watsonville, California. ...January 20 
Lock Haven, Pennsylvania. January 26 


Westbrook, Maine........ January 26 
Clermont, Florida. ....... January 28 
* * * * * 
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VISITING CANADA? 


G ive us forty-eight hours and we will custom tailor a suit, 
top coat or overcoat in an English worsted or tweed (ladies 
These cloths are from the finest mills in the world, 





or me n 
@ Custom-tailored on our premises, 
@ intimately fitted. 
@ In the heart of downtown Toronto, 
@ Parking at our door 
@ $75.00 to $125. 00. 
@ Current premium in American money, 


SKITCH CLOTHES LIMITED 
Kiwanians Wilf Skitch, Tudor Harries 
oronto Club 
Toronto, Ontario 


BRONZE 
TABLETS 


Pay tribute to your 
worthy members with 
dignified, permanent and 
economical bronze tab- 
lets @ Cost less than 
you think @ Send for 
free catalog showing 
honor rolls, memorials, 
testimonials, 


135 Church Street 








COENCH 


awards, 
etc. 
Bronze Tablet 
Headquarters 
UNITED STATES 
BRONZE SIGN CO. 
Incorporated 


570 Broadway, Dept. K 
New York 12, N.Y. 

















PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H, Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington 14, D.C. 
eo U. S. Courts and Patent 
ffice, 














MEMBER 


WEDNESDAY 


-REMINDO— 


Three-Way Calendar 


® Meeting Day Reminder @ 

Handsome Membership Plaque ® 
Useful Calendar 
REMINDO CALENDAR has durable, em- 
bossed bronzoid back. Size 8x13". Back- 
ground finished in wood grain walnut. 
Emblem enameled in official colors. 
""MEETS TODAY" printed in heavy red 
type on every club meeting day through- 
out the year. 


COMPLETE CALENDAR 





Se cstheppstckubawn $2.50 
Lots of 2-25, each...... 2.40 
Lots of 26-50, each...... 2.35 
Lots over 50, each...... 2.30 


Add 25¢ for postage and insurance. 
Refill pads available each year. 


RUSSELL-HAMPTON CO. 


325 W. Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. 





























Q. As a new member, I am very 
much impressed with what I have 
heard regarding the Kiwanis leader- 
ship training program. In detail, how 
does the club program tie in with that 
of Kiwanis International? 


A. The Club Organization Confer- 
ence, held annually during the first part 
of December, is conducted by each club 
president-elect for the benefit of his 
fellow officers, directors and committee 
chairmen. It is a program designed for 
an intelligent and effective presentation 
of the Kiwanis Objectives and action 
programs adopted each year. 

The International Council held at Chi- 
cago in October or November (this year 
the dates were October 30 to November 
2) is the organization conference for 
newly elected district governors. They, 
in turn, conduct district organization 
conferences for their lieutenant gover- 
nors-elect, who then hold divisional 
conferences for their club presidents 
and secretaries. 

The last and most important link in 
the chain is the president’s conference 
for his own club leaders. All confer- 
ences are held prior to January first. 


Q. We have two members classified 
as “attorney-at-law.” Is our classifi- 
cation for members of the legal pro- 
fession now filled so that we cannot 
take in any more lawyers? 


A. No. Major classification such as 
law, medicine, and so forth, may be 
broken down to legitimate subdivisions, 
each being considered as a_ separate 
classification open to two memberships. 
In the legal profession, and providing 
you maintain a balance in your mem- 
bership by expanding your other classi- 
fications, your club membership is open 
to two title attorneys, two trial lawyers, 
two corporation lawyers, and so forth. 


Q. The chairman of our club Laws 
and Regulations committee disagrees 
with the statement that appeared in 
this column recently advising that 
privileged members have no Kiwanis 
classification. Is this question answered 
in the bylaws? 

A. The bylaws do not clearly state 
the fact that privileged members have 
no classification in Kiwanis. However, 
while the Constitution and Bylaws of 
Kiwanis International provide that a 
club may have only two active mem- 
bers and only one reserve member of 
the same classification, there is no lim- 
itation on the number of privileged 
members of a given classification that 
may belong to a club. 

Also, one of the major purposes of 
privileged membership is to provide a 
means by which Kiwanis can maintain 
the active interest of the older mem- 


bers and at the same time continually 
expand its membership by taking in 
younger members. This would not be 
possible if the privileged membership 
provision was not interpreted to mean 
that the classification held by former 
active members was vacated at the time 
of their election to privileged member- 
ship. 


Q. Is it good practice to permit 
members to distribute advertising ma- 
terial at club meetings? 

A. No. Such a practice can become 
both burdensome and irritating. Many 
clubs do permit members to place ads 
in the weekly club bulletin, thereby 
helping to defray the cost of the news 
letter, or as a means of raising addition- 
al activity funds. Another method is to 
have the bulletin printed on the mem- 
ber’s business stationery—the member 
to furnish the stationery, envelopes and 
postage. This gives each member the 
same opportunity of advertising once, 
over a definite period of time. 


Q. When alternative clauses are 
provided in the Standard Form for 
Club Bylaws, and the Laws and Regu- 
lations committee recommends one 
and the board of directors the othor, 
which should be adopted? 

A. A standing committee is subordi- 
nate to the board of directors, and when 
there is a difference of opinion between 
the two, the board’s decision supercedes 
that of the committee. The adoption of 
all proposed amendments to the club’s 
bylaws, however, requires a two-thirds 
vote of the active and privileged mem- 
bers (Article XVIII). 


Q. Why not elect the secretary in 
the same manner as other officers? 


A. This is a matter that is governed 
by your own club bylaws. Whether the 
secretary is elected at the annual meet- 
ing the same as the other club officers, 
or is chosen by the officers and direc- 
tors-elect within one week after the 
annual meeting is optional with the in- 
dividual clubs. Article XI, Section 1 of 
the Standard Form for Club Bylaws 
provides this alternative. If your club 
membership desires to change your pre- 
vious method it will be necessary to 
amend your bylaws in accordance with 
Article XVIII. 

In a study of this matter considera- 
tion should be given to the fact that the 
duties of a club secretary require a man 
who is thorough, painstaking and likes 
detail. Because of these necessary qual- 
ifications, some feel that the selection of 
the secretary by the board of directors 
is desirable since the members at large 
might not be familiar with these re- 
quirements. THE END 
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to The Kiwanis Magazine 
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60,849 are Owners of their Businesses ’ 
28,823 are Partners of their Businesses »: 
30,024 are Officers of Corporations if 
28,023 are Directors of Corporations 
27,823 are Managers 
11,209 are Branch Managers 
4,003 are Department Heads 4 
3,602 are Sales Managers d 


you bet they are! | iis seinen 


eevee and they can be yours! ae serve on School Boards 


serve on Recreation Commissions 
; 12,010 serve on Safety Commissions 
; 19,015 serve on Hospital Boards 
More and more advertisers are offering : 76,662 serve on Church Boards 
‘ : = : 4,604 serve on Airport Commissions 
their products and services to Kiwanians. for 4.804 serve on Public Utilities Boards 
5,404 serve on Highway Commissions 
8,610 serve on Playground Commissions 


Illustration from The Widening Path, an interpretative record of Kiwanis 








they know that they’re reaching over 
y : : 


200.000 business and professional 16,213 serve on Health Boards 
me : : 26,02! serve on Community Chests j 
leaders qualified to take action. Win 43,835 Miscellaneous ; 


this important market through the advertising ‘ 
129,305 serve on more than one commission © 


columns of The Kiwanis Magazine These figures are based on The Kiwanis Magazine's 
. : continuing survey in which 3568 Kiwanians in fifty- 
for but a fraction of a cent per reader. five clubs have participated. 





Write for complete information. 
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UNIFORMS 


your club 
project for 1951 


Dress up your local school band 
next year! Here is a worth-while 
project for your Kiwanis club 
that will boost the band’s morale 
and add prestige to your club 


and community. 


Over the years, “Uniforms by 
Ostwald,” Inc. has assisted many 
Kiwanis clubs in providing local 
school bands with their uniform 


requirements. 


Write for literature, including 


tested fund raising ideas. 
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“Uniforms by Ostwald,” Inc. is America’s 


foremost designer and manufacturer of 


Band and Drum Corps uniforms. 


“UNIFORMS BY 2) ; J 4 
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OSTWALD BUILDING, 


STATEN ISLAND 1,N. Y. 
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